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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


a 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, October 8th, will be issued 
gratis a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages of 
which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the Sup- 
plement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the 
Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 

NOTHER most dangerous incident has occurred near Raon, 

in the Vosges, upon the Franco-German frontier. According 
to French accounts, a local banker took a party of friends out to 
shoot in his woods on September 24th, and was leading them to 
a place fixed on for lunch, when they were fired on three times 
by a soldier named Kaufmann, who was aiding a party of German 
gamekeepers. The first shot missed, but the second brought 
down a young officer of dragoons named Wangen, and the thirda 
beater named Brignon, employed as a workman in a neighbouring 
brewery. The officer is not dead, but his leg will, it is believed, 
require amputation; while the beater, after being dragged a few 
yards, died after a short delay in great agony. The banker and 
his party declare positively that they were never on German 
ground, and that they were not challenged; but the Germans 
deny this, alleging that when the shot was fired, Brignon was on 
German soil, though he died within French territory, and that 
Kaufmann’s challenges must have been heard and neglected, 
This is the story told by the soldier, who adds that he took tke 
party for poachers, and that his orders were, if poachers would 
not obey his summons, to fire at once. 








We have commented on this occurrence sufficiently elsewhere, 
but must add here that the French are in a white rage about it, 
and that the action of the German Government is still uncertain. 
The Foreign Office at Berlin is quite ready to apologise and 
atone, if the killing occurred on French soil; but if it occurred 
on German, as the Prefect of Colmar and the soldier Kauf- 
mann affirm, it will be most difficult to give any satis- 
faction. The soldier in that case acted on his orders, and 
for the Emperor to apologise for any legal act done in 
Obedience to an order within his own dominion, will be next 
to impossible. The incident, therefore, will not be closed at 
once; and though both Governments are anxious to avoid a 
quarrel over an event they did not prepare, the occurrence will 
leave behind it great irritation. The French think such rigid 
orders are brutalities, and, moreover, that they would not be 
Given but for a wish to inspire terror in the Lorrainers, 
whose persistent devotion to France wounds German self- 
esteem, There is an increased desire, therefore, for an oppor- 
tunity of self-assertion, which greatly increases the ardour of 
the “ patriots,” and makes the position of the statesmen who 
defend peace increasingly difficult. They are accused, more 


especially by the population of Paris, of shrinking before 
Bismarck even when Frenchmen are assassinated. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made a vigorous speech at Whitby 
on Friday week, upon the leading idea of which, that the first 
really democratic Parliament had shown itself determined to 
uphold law, we have commented elsewhere. He maintained that 
the result of obstruction, of which Mr. Gladstone was the real 
source, had been nil, and that the Government, having now the 
necessary powers, had only to follow up the enemy. The next 
difficulty would be the agrarian question, which must be solved 
and could be solved only by a large and liberal use of English 
credit. He thought, however, that if the Irish Land Act of the 
Session worked well, the general question might wait till men 
were more in agreement as to the necessity that “the British 
Exchequer should back the bond,”’—a most dangerous piece of 
advice. Finally, Lord Randolph diverged into his pet sub- 
ject, economy, maintaining that we could save millions 
if we would, that we pay three men in every department 
to do the work of one, and that contractors would supply 
all we want at a cost 40 per cent. less than the State incurs by 
doing its own work. That allegation is true, no doubt; but then, 
we fear it is also true that what the contractor saved in price 
he would deduct from quality. The waste in our dockyards is 
great, and, we fear, also the peculation; but Lord Randolph 
Churchill should read the evidence published thirty-five years 
ago on the cost of State-built ships. It was shown to be 
excessive; but one private builder after another testified that 
the waste was in the work; it was too good. “The ships,” said 
the witnesses, “ are beds of teak.” 


Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday delivered a speech to his con- 
stituents of West Birmingham, important mainly for his earnest 
reiteration of his Unionist sympathies. He commenced by 
denying the foolish report that he had accepted a mission to 
Washington in order to shirk the struggle at home, and he 
ended with an eloquent defence of the Government for taking 
measures for the security of liberty and law. If any section of 
the Irish people desire further reforms, or even great consti- 
tutional changes, the English people will consider them fairly 
and favourably, “but they will never yield one jot, they will 
never bate one hair’s-breadth, to the noisy threats of a 
clamorous and disloyal faction.” ‘ History tells us how, in the 
time of the Spanish Armada, all differences were hushed and all 
contentions silenced, while all classes and all sects and all 
opinions of the people united against the common foe. Our 
danger is greater than theirs, for our enemy is within our gates, 
and our foes are they of our own household ; but all the more it 
is our duty to join with every honest man and with every loyal 
citizen to resist to the last the attacks which still threaten the 
strength and the influence, and even the existence, of our own 
country.” Those sentences do not sound as if the speaker 
doubted of his course, or were prepared for an alliance with 
“the foe within our gates,” nor does the prediction which he 
confidently ventured that the agitation which has thrown us so 
far back will shortly collapse. 


Upon the two secondary Irish questions, the agrarian revolu- 
tion and obstruction, Mr. Chamberlain was both hopeful and 
resolved. He was still bitterly opposed to casting any respon- 
sibility for the purchase of Ireland upon English or Scotch 
taxpayers, and hinted that they would want all their resources 
to settle their own land question; but he maintained that a Bill 
could be introduced next year which would settle the question 
without drawing on British credit. Such a solution seems to 
us impossible; but Mr. Chamberlain is a considerable adminis- 
trator, and he believes it. As to obstruction, he believed that 
snake was scotched, though not killed, and it would be killed if 
we only made every suspension for obstruction or insult to the 





Speaker effective for the Session, and accompanied it with a 
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fine. Those are our own recommendations, and will succeed, 
though it may be necessary to add to the rules another declaring 
that calculated irrelevancy or waste of time shall be deemed to 
be wilful obstruction. We note that upon this subject the few 
present in the hall who were opposed to Mr. Chamberlain made 
no effort to interrupt, while the majority cheered him lustily. 

The remainder of the speech interests us less. It is only a 
reiteration in fine English of the statement that England and 
Scotland are needing reforms which are stopped by the Irish 
agitation and the methods of its promoters. These reforms, in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, are Disestablishment in Scotland 
and Wales, local self-government everywhere, new temperance 
laws, more economy in expenditure, and as a _ pressing 
necessity, better measures for the security of life at sea. 
Upon this last subject Mr. Chamberlain waxed warm, and indig- 
nantly contrasted the hot feeling of the humanitarians when 
three lives were lost at Mitchelstown, with their tepid indifference 
to the destruction of the thousands of industrious sailors annually 
drowned from causes which shipowners could prevent. The law 
which permits an owner to profit by the loss of his vessel “is 
nothing less than scandalous.” That is all true in principle, 
though our list of needed reforms would be a different one; but 
what hope is there while the Liberal Party supports the Irish 
Members—or, if you will, tolerates them—in attempting to 
make Parliamentary government impossible P 


Mr. Morley’s speech at Newcastle on Saturday, which was 
marked by his usual clearness and literary finish, was chiefly 
noticeable for his restatement of what he regards as the essen- 
tial features of any Home-rule scheme,—an Irish Parliament 
dealing with exclusively Irish affairs, “controlling, as the 
English Legislature does, an Executive responsible to it;” and 
an effective settlement of the land question. As to the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members, Mr. Morley “ would rather have 
Home-rule with the Irish Members retained at Westminster, 
than not have Home-rule at all.” All such matters must, how- 
ever, be regarded as of secondary importance; the question now 
is whether Ireland is to be governed under an arbitrary and 
violent system. The fruits of Tory government have been “ the 
betrayal of pledges to the constituencies, the demoralisation of 
public men and of parties, and the far deeper and the worse 
demoralisation of our free Parliamentary institutions.’ By 
these phrases, which we have dealt with in detail elsewhere, Mr. 
Morley means the Crimes Act, the compromises effected between 
the Liberal Unionists and the Tories, and the Closure. 


Mr. Morley combated Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that the 
Mitchelstown meeting was an illegal one. It was not pro- 
claimed, and therefore was not illegal. How was it that, as it 
was not proclaimed, it was interfered with? It is curious that 
so cautious a man as Mr. Morley should fall into such a blunder. 
The proclamation of the meeting would not have made it illegal, 
nor have given the Government any special right to interfere. 
A proclamation under the Common Law is simply a police 
notice. It was the fact that the meeting became through its 
acts and intentions an unlawful assembly, that gave the Govern- 
ment the right to interfere. No proclamation would increase 
this right; no absence of proclamation take it away. But 
perhaps Mr. Morley was confused by thinking of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Coercion Act, under which the Government acquired the right 
to render public meetings, that were not otherwise unlawful 
assemblies, illegal by mere proclamation. There, indeed, the 
law made a new crime. The present Act, however, does not 
follow its example, and as it has been repeatedly pointed out, 
makes no offences previously unknown to the law. 


Sir William Harcourt at Lewes on Wednesday treated his 
audience to one of those clever, dashing, audacious harangues 
for which he has so special a gift. It is always out of place to 
be angry with the lawyer who is only doing his best by his 
client ; always unfair to Sir William Harcourt to criticise his 
speeches as if they expressed his own convictions. That certain 
facts and arguments are in the brief, must in either case be 
considered sufficient excuse for the language used. In the 


present instance, Sir William Harcourt’s instructions must have 
been like those in the old story,—‘ No case; please abuse 
plaintiff's attorney.” He has not a word to say on Home- 
rule, or Mr. Gladstone’s modifications; there is nothing but 
a series of smart attacks on his opponents. Lord Randolph 


on the Irish Question, “ because he has tried all the policies, 
and ought to know which is the best,”’—a taunt which for 
sublime audacity, when coming from the speaker, has pro- 
bably never been surpassed. The Tories are longing for the 
time “ when legislation shall be no more, and when there shall 
be nothing heard for ever and for ever but the voice of My 
Smith moving the Closure.” Was Sir William Harcourt really 
relying upon a Sussex audience imagining that the Tories use 
the Closure to prevent the passing of beneficial legislation ? To 
notice all the flouts and gibes in which the speech abounds 
would, however, be impossible. Perhaps the only passage worthy 
of serious attention in the whole, is that in which Sir William 
Harcourt finally gives up the attempt—an attempt still always 
made by Mr. Gladstone—to show that the Gladstonians are 
consistent in supporting the very organisation which they them. 
selves suppressed. He now frankly admits that the old policy 
was wrong. You should let crime, if popular, slide. 


On Saturday last, Mr. O’Brien was sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment on each of the two charges preferred against him 
for inciting tenants by his speeches to resist the Sheriff in the 
execution of his duty. Mr. Harrington, after treating the Bench 
and the counsel for the Crown with great insolence, withdrew 
from the Court, and Mr. O’Brien conducted his own defence in 
a long and rambling harangue of the kind which the House of 
Commons has grown so accustomed to hear from the Parnellite 
benches. It is curious to notice that Mr. O’Brien, on deciding 
to appeal from the decision of the Court, demanded to be 
admitted to bail, which was granted. Before his arrest, Mr, 
O’Brien refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Court in 
any way, and obliged the prosecution to proceed by warrant 
instead of summons. Apparently a few days’ imprisonment 
has changed his attitude towards martyrdom by means of the 
felon’s cell. On leaving the Court, Mr. O’Brien received a great 
many ovations, at one of which a speaker is reported to have 
described the release of Mr. O’Brien as a triumph for the national 
cause. The sense of humour, then, has not altogether left the 
Irish people. 


On Tuesday, the eviction of a man named Lane from a holding 
on the estate of Colonel Macadam, near the city of Limerick, 
was the cause of a struggle of extraordinary violence. The 
house was defended by Lane, his wife, and his brother-in-law, 
O’Grady. The force of police and soldiery was very large, con- 
sisting of 230 men. During the attempt to get into the house, 
Mrs. Lane dealt District-Inspector O’Reilly so severe a blow on 
the head with an iron poker that, but for the helmet, the blow 
would in all probability have proved fatal. The defenders, as usual, 
seem to have been little injured, though the wounds inflicted by 
them were severe enough. People sometimes talk of the courage 
displayed by the tenants who thus defend their houses. Asa 
matter of fact, the courage is much more on the side of the 
police. The tenants inflict any injuries they choose on the 
police, and are not paralysed, as the police are, by the fear of 
injuring the tenants fatally. Another eviction incident of the 
week has been the tearing up of the railway-line on Monday 
night near Youghal, in order to wreck a special train conveying 
constabulary and military, which it was expected would be 
despatched to an eviction. Fortunately, the crime was dis- 
covered, and the line repaired before any damage was done. 
The English are a long-suffering people, but the Irish are mis- 
taken if they think they will tolerate insurrection by such 
means as these. 


The papers this week have been full of the sailing race for 
the America Cup. The English challenging yacht, the ‘ Thistle,’ 
owned by Mr. Bell, and built at Glasgow on purpose for the 
race, has been beaten in the first heat by the ‘ Volunteer,’ in 
New York Harbour. As usual when the betting is extremely 
heavy—as it has been in the present case—all sorts of rumours 
have been set afloat as to the defeated yacht having been tam- 
pered with. There seems, however, no kind of reason to believe 
these stories. The behaviour of the American yachtsmen and of 
the Press has been most fair and courteous towards the ‘Thistle,’ 
—a technical objection, which might have prevented the race, 
being waived, and the conduct of the boats interfering with the 
course of the English yacht being severely censured. Owing 
to the great interest taken in the race, immense crowds have 
been afloat in every kind of craft to witness the heats; the 
steamers which followed impartially taking the wind away from 





Churchill is twitted with being a disinterested authority 


both competitors. It is curious that some of the yacht-owning 
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ete wet plate them with silver or aluminium, as Stephen- 
suggested. A thin plate of silver, polished like a spoon, 
eon present about as little friction to the water as can possibly 
be imagined. PEELE: eas 

According to the Philadelphia correspondent of the Times, 
the anarchists of the Union have given up the contest. That 
is to say, they have agreed during the recent Socialist Conven- 
tion at Buffalo to merge themselves in the general Socialist 
organisation, which, again, repudiates physical force, and expects 
to prevail by starting newspapers and preaching in all great 
centres its peculiar doctrines. The Association, or rather sect, 
will hold itself aloof from all labour organisations, and will 
endeavour to make its biennial congress so powerful, that it will 
supersede the National Congress, when it will claim, and of 
course obtain, the supreme power. Considering that nearly 
70 per cent. of all Americans are possessed of property, 
generally freehold land, that is rather a dreamy programme; 
bat it is not opposed to the laws or to social order, and 
if the Socialists can succeed in persuading human nature to 
take itself out of the way, they may become a majority. It is 
a strange fact that the sect should make so many converts in 
the most prosperous of countries; but it is the well-off who are 
attracted by the self-sacrificing creeds. A large proportion of 
‘Trappists were once rich men, and a community governed on 
Socialist principles would not be much more unhappy than a 


Monastery of La Trappe. 


“ Reuter ” is usually trustworthy and well-informed; but the 
“Renter” telegrams about Afghan affairs suggest to Anglo- 
Indians not only that the agent at Bombay believes native 
romour too easily, but that his informants wish for disturbances. 
The message of September 26th, however, about Ayoub Khan 
looks priméd facie true. According to this, the Afghan 
Pretender on September 12th entered Northern Beloochistan, 
which is just what he would do if he wanted to quit Persia, 
avoid entering Afghanistan, and yet open easy communica- 
tions with his devoted partisans in Candahar. There he 
was joined by Abdullah Khan Brijandi, who, with a force 
of two thousand men, had deserted from the Cabulee Army. 
It is not at all likely that this story is baseless; but it 
is just possible that the reference to Abdullah Khan’s 
command is made only to indicate his rank, and that he 
reached Beloochistan alone. If his soldiers are with him, Can- 
dahar may be considered lost to the Ameer, unless, indeed, the 
Khan of Khelat, a man of splendid energy and a habit of 
violence, should succeed, by some desperate march, in arresting 
his guest. He will not like doing it, however, and his nobles on 
the spot may not be either as British or as resolute as himself. 





The Nizam of Hyderabad has offered a splendid gift to the 
Indian Government. Impressed with the idea that the ex- 
penditure of the Indian Empire goes on growing, mainly in 
consequence of outlay on the defences of the frontier, and 
wishing to resist the aggressive designs of Russia, his High- 
ness, “ as the oldest ally of the English in India,” proposes to 
give £200,000 a year for three years towards strengthening 
the Northern border. His Highness, we imagine, has an eye to 
investment, and has an intention of asking once more for the 
restitution of the Berars, which, he thinks, would be greatly facili- 
tated by a display of practical loyalty. There is no reason to doubt, 
however, that he is heartily opposed to a Russian invasion— 
though, his people being Sheeahs, he is not exactly the grand 
Massulman Prince the Times chooses to believe—and it is 
neither generous nor wise to inquire too closely into motives. 
The gift is a great one, and we trust will be accepted with 
warm thanks, and employed to construct forts to protect 
our second line of defence, the Indus River. If those forts 
can float and move, so much the better. We are too slow 
in commencing this work, probably because the ruling soldiers 
are all in favour of advancing beyond our proper boundary, 
Seizing Candahar, and fighting the great battle within Afghani- 
stan itself. That might be the wiser course if our business in 
India were not governing; but the Viceroys have to think of 
Sparing English soldiers, and keeping the burden on the 
Treasury within reasonable bounds. 


The Americans believe that they have invented a new and 
most formidable weapon. On September 20th, Lieutenant 
Zalinski was permitted to try his air-gun in New York 
Harbour against a Survey schooner named ‘Silliman.’ The 


instead of trying to invent enamels for their ships’ 





gun was a tube of steel 60 ft. long, the shell contained 55 lb. 
of dynamite, and the propelling force was compressed air. The 
target was a mile and a quarter off, when, after two discharges 
with blank-cartridge to get the range, the destroying shell, 
54 ft. long, was fired. It travelled slowly, taking a third of a 
minute to cover the distance; but when it struck, the schooner 
was irretrievably disabled, water running fast into her hold. A 
second discharge shattered her timbers “into toothpicks. Her 
hull was smashed into driftwood, and parts of it went floating 
off with the tide. The water-tank, which had been firmly 
fastened to the schooner’s bottom, was blown right up through 
the deck and floated on the wreckage, and the stump of the 
mainmast was turned upside down.” It is pointed out that 
the low velocity leaves a steamer in motion too much chance; 
but this may be improved, and if not, the guns can be used for 
harbour-defence in great numbers. 


At the Hygienic Congress in Vienna, which opened on 
September 27th, and is attended by some 2,500 savants in 
sanitation, one marked difference of tone may be noted. England 
is no longer accused of murdering mankind rather than hinder 
her traders from getting profits. On the contrary, all the 
speakers in the three sections which discussed cholera agreed 
that England was probably in the right in disregarding quaran- 
tine. If she is not, they argued, how does it happen that with 
perpetual intercourse with India, where cholera never ceases, 
England is so seldom and so lightly visited by the pest? 
Strong opinions were expressed that England should stamp 
out cholera in India, but no practical recommendation was 
made, except further inspection, which is of little use. 
A hundred thousand doctors could not inspect India 
effectively, nor have we power to break up the deep seclu- 
sion of Indian family life. What the Indian Government 
might do is to inspect departing ships much more rigidly. But 
this will not do half the good which is done, as Dr. Spattuzzi, of 
Naples, showed, by improving the water-supply. Naples, he 
said, owed her immunity in 1886 and 1887 to that. 


We note the death of Mr. Richard Berridge, formerly a 
partner in Meux’s brewery, and remarkable as the owner of the 
largest and wildest estate in Ireland, the huge property once 
possessed by the reckless protector of animals, “ Dick Martin,” 
in what Byron called the “ pathless wilds of Connemara.” He 
was owner of 170,500 acres, or 265 square miles, yielding, how- 
ever, only £9,000 a year. No landlord in Ireland approached 
Mr. Berridge in acreage; but by some misadventure or other, 
the National League seems to have let him very much alone. 
No property so extensive is likely ever again to exist in Ireland, 
and it will be curious, if it is sold, to see what it is worth. 
Nobody but a capitalist could hold it, and the capitalist 
who under present circumstances would sink a great sum 
in buying wild land in Ireland, must have immense con- 
fidence either in himself or in Home-rule. Suppose Mr. 
Brunner proves the sincerity of his convictions by the purchase. 
If his view is correct, and Home-rule comes, Ballynahinch 
would be just the paradise for him. 


Mr. Isaac Pitman is a frank man anda truthful. He wasa 
National schoolmaster, and stenography has made his fortune, 
besides spreading his name wherever throughout the world 
men talk in public; but he told the Congress of Stenographers 
gathered this week in London, that he did not love his “ art” 
as an “art.” He only loved it for its utility. Does he not, 
however, exaggerate this latter recommendation of his 
system of writing shorthand? It has helped, we suppose, to 
preserve some oratory, though Cicero lived and Demosthenes 
moved crowds before Mr. Pitman; but then, it has also 
helped to diffuse the flabby political chatter which is now 
debasing the thoughts of the foremost nations of the world. 
The stenographer reports Mr. Bright, but also Mr. Labou- 
chere. Mr. Pitman hopes to see his system supersede all 
others, and even to become the instrument of the great 
author. He forgets that very quick writing involves very 
shallow thinking, and that the man who dictates his books 
falls under the temptations of the orator. Oratory is a great 
art, and has done much both in politics and religion; but it is 
essentially different, both in form and in kind of effectiveness, 
from good literature. Gibbon dictating would have been com- 
paratively as ineffective as Mr. Gladstone writing. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 1013. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OPTIMIST VIEW OF THE SITUATION. 


5 ie leading thought which ran through Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s vigorous speech at Whitby, and made it an 
important one, was, we believe, as sound as it was encouraging ; 
and yet it may prove misleading. Rising distinctly above 
most of his rivals who have commented upon the last Session 
of Parliament, Lord Randolph considers its proceedings as a 
whole, regards them, in fact, as posterity will regard them, 
and finds them full of hope. The nation has gone right, 
according to him, at the parting of the ways. The first Parlia- 
ment really elected by the whole people, or, at least, by five 
millions of voters distributed in reasonably equal districts, 
the first Parliament in which no class has had a preponderance, 
and the first in which no taint of bribery or intimidation 
has been discerned by grave men, has, he says, displayed a 
marked resolution to maintain the first principles of government, 
order and law. It has emancipated itself from party in order 
to save the State, and in a democratic age, and with a demo- 
cratic constituency, it has displayed as great a love of order 
and law as any Parliament of aristocrats or plutocrats, together 
“‘ with an infinitely greater resolution and immeasurably greater 
capacity to maintain them,” It has decided frankly and un- 
mistakably in favour of strong executive government, and 
against lawlessness and anarchy. It has passed a Bill resisted 
by the whole force of all the parties opposed to firm govern- 
ment, and it has at the same time beaten down obstruction under 
circumstances most favourable to it; for the Parnellites and 
Radicals, who desired the paralysis of Parliament, were sheltered 
by the silence, if not by the approval, of a leader whose power 
with the people far transcends the influence of both. All the 
arts of all the obstructives, displayed on every possible occa- 
sion and in every possible way, have availed nothing against 
the steady resolve of the representatives of the people ; and 
Parliament, instead of being weaker, is stronger than ever 
before. Previous Parliaments had to march over roads ; this 
has laid and traversed a safe road through a deep morass, 
This is, we do not doubt, up to a certain point a correct view. 
Nothing can be more misguiding than the habit which most 
journalists and many statesmen have adopted of considering 
the incidents of a Session and ignoring its broad result ; of 
dwelling on every petty failure, and forgetting the victory at 
the end; of recounting the fate of every English ship, and 
almost every English officer, while silent as to the broad fact 
that the French fleet surrendered. The historian of the 
future, to whom details will be invisible, or will seem trifling, 
will undoubtedly record of the Parliament of 1887, with a 
brevity more instructive than long disquisitions, that, ‘in spite of 
much factious opposition, it vested the Government with all 
the powers it asked, and in spite of unprecedented obstruction, 
succeeded in so using new methods of procedure as to perform 
all the tasks it seriously desired to get through.’ That will 
be, as Lord Randolph Churchill implies, the ultimate view, 
when we can see the wood as well as the trees; and it is not 
only the true one, but it needs to be pressed home. We all 
forget too much that the broad stream of English history rolls 
on little affected by the persons, and less by the incidents of the 
hour. It is the weakness of the day to watch everything 
too carefully and too timidly,—to fear for the sun, in 
fact, because of an eclipse. The sun shines on, never- 
theless; and the observer who makes us see that, does good 
service, for he renews the mental calm without which 
courage is but a flush of the blood. So dissatisfied are the 
thoughtful with the debates in Parliament, so cowed are 
they with the riot raised, so anxious are they for more speed, 
more quiet, more palpable success, that they forget that, for all 
the clatter, the machine did its work, that every obstacle 
gave way before the steady tramping of a leader with no genius 
at all, and that the most popular Executive which ever existed 
could not have been better protected by the representatives of 
the people. What would not Prince Bismarck give for one 
year of a Reichstag which supported him as the House of 
Commons of 1887 supported Mr. Smith ? 

While, however, we respect the courage and the insight 
which have enabled Lord Randolph Churchill—usually no 
favourite of ours—to state a forgotten and most important 
side of the general position, we cannot acknowledge that he 
has covered the whole ground. What he says is true; but 
there are other truths, and posterity may not be as eulogistic 
as the orator who so courageously anticipates, and himself tries 


to utter, its verdict. Our dread is that the 
future, who will never have heard of 
daily papers deem most important, will 
= many qualifications to his short and acc 
the main result of the Session of 1887. Wil F 
that ‘in that Session first appeared among Pi Abele wa 
of the spirit which afterwards produced such disastrous oie 
the spirit of sympathy with resistance to the law wheth “4 
in Parliament or out of it. Obstruction was "defeat a. 
but it had never been sheltered by Englishmen of ae 
reputation. The law was sufficiently strengthened, but tle 
impotence had never before delighted statesmen who had 
wielded power. The Government was even rigidly protected 
by its majority; but it had never before been so furious] 
denounced for performing its plainest duty. The House “a 
a House of the orderly, but the disorderly were not expelled :- 
lawlessness was put down, but amidst the regrets of a great 
historic party ; and resistance to Parliament was quelled, but onl 
after obedience had been pronounced base by men of Cabinet 
rank. It was, as events have proved, of evil omen that the 
worst offenders were not rebuked by their electors: and 
that while Members were called on to resign for their 
private vices, for want of money, or for tergiversa- 
tions, no one was even threatened with dismissal for 
open treason to the State. The Government had gained 
strength, but reverence for the nation had decayed. The 
malady of political anarchism which afterwards produced 
such disasters throughout Europe, though it was repressed in 
this Session, began to be distinctly discernible; and when the 
chiefs of the Opposition deserted the police, yet remained chiefs 
of their great party, order, though apparently so well maintained, 
received a wound which through a generation enfeebled the- 
whole body of the State.’ Will not those melancholy sen- 
tences be added by the historian to the cheerful one which 
embodies Lord Randolph Churchill’s encouraging idea? We 
cannot answer the question, for the ballot keeps its secret well ;. 
the applause which follows anarchist speeches may be the 
mere bellowing of the noisy and the vain; and the People, 
always silent, may be preparing, when the hour comes round, 
for a sentence which will end dispute and once more enthrone 
the Law. But some of the symptoms, we confess, inspire us 
with an uneasy fear. At least, those who sympathise with 
lawlessness feel no dismay, but week by week scream louder 
their incitements to revolt. The newspapers which approve 
the gospel of anarchy preach it as if it paid. The wire-pullers 
indicate an attack on law as the cue which, if taken, will 
attract popularity, and the multitude which listens to the 
attack does not hoot upon the spot. 


To make the victory of the Session valid, the spirit which 
prompted it must be that of the body of the people, and 
must last for a generation; and where, in the insufferable 
clamour all round us, is the evidence that it will spread or 
last? There is no evidence to be found in silence; and if the 
sentence is ultimately what we hope,—and in spite of doubts, 
expect—it is from the silent that it must come, for those who 
roar are mostly on the other side. Pessimism about England 
is always wrong, for England survives all things, even her own 
aberrations and her own enfeebling tolerances ; but observers can 
but study the facts, and the most patent fact of the day is 
that while the representatives of the people strengthen the laws, 
the people themselves seem pleased with those whose doctrine 
is that the first virtue of freemen, without which all others are 
null, is disobedience. Well, appearances often deceive, and 
especially those appearances which are embodied as journals. 
Read the newspapers of Scotland, and who would dream that 
the Scotch are devout believers in orthodox Christianity? 
Read the newspapers of Ireland, and you would never think 
that Ireland, of all countries in Europe, is farthest from insur- 
rectionary resolves. Read the newspapers of England, and who 
would believe that her people, voting freely by household 
suffrage, had just sent up a crushing Tory majority? The 
unquiet of the sea does not extend ten fathoms down, and the 
deep waters may yet drown the hundred prophets of anarchy 
and misrule. 
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THE INCIDENT ON THE FRANCO-GERMAN FRONTIER. 


HE shooting incident on the Franco-German frontier was 
averyuglyone. Thereis, to begin with, a grand quarrel 

as to essential facts. The French believe that a few French 
gentlemen who were on September 24th out at Raon-sur- 
Plaine, near the frontier, shooting in a wood, were challenged 
by a party of German game-preservers, but did not hear 
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Pin 
nge ; and that on their failure to reply, Kaufmann, a 

ibe itis who accompanied the gamekeepers’ party, fired 
three times from a magazine-rifle, One Frenchman, a gentle- 
an, was so wounded in the leg that amputation is probable ; 
while another Frenchman, a gamekeeper or beater, died near 
the spot in terrible agony. The Germans, onthe other hand, allege 
that the French party were, consciously or unconsciously, on Ger- 
man soil when they received the bullets, though the gamekeeper 
died upon French ground. This is an irreconcileable difference, 
and each nationality will believe that the other is bearing false 
witness. In either case, the offence given is most serious. To 
kill men like beasts with rifle-balls, on mere suspicion that they 
are poachers, and before they have committed any act 
whether of poaching or of resistance to the law, is a cruelty 
condemned by opinion everywhere outside Germany ; while to 
kill foreigners on their own soil for such an offence is an 
outrage, if ever there was one. Granting that the frontier 
was uncertain, the soldier’s act in assuming the truth to be on 
his own side, showed a regardlessness of all but German laws 
and feelings which could not fail to be intensely exasperating 
to Frenchmen, and which suggested instructions of the most 
defiant kind. It was all the more exasperating because this 
rigid severity seemed only too much in accordance with the 
new policy pursued in Alsace-Lorraine. The Germans have 
decided—or, at all events, the French so believe—that the 
conquered provinces have been governed too leniently for the 
past sixteen years, that the unbroken election of Separatists 
showed the Alsatians to be still rebels at heart, and that, lest 
they should revolt in war-time, they must feel the full weight 
of the Imperial hand. Consequently, the officials have received 
orders to be rigid in exacting obedience, words implying disaffec- 
tion are rigorously punished, and a watchfulness is kept up under 
which the freedom of social and even family life has almost 
disappeared. Claims to exemption from military service are 
scrutinised with a new rigour, and Alsatians who have elected 
to be Frenchmen find it more and more imperative to leave. 
Such a change of policy, authorised in order to punish 
Lorrainers, who are Fienchmen to the toes, for expressing 
continued affection for France, would be irritating at any 
time; but at the present moment, when the fighting spirit 
is reviving, and there is a chance of a great alliance, and 
the Army, if not the people, believe the revanche to be at 
hand, it is positively provocative. Englishmen would feel it 
to be oppressive and unfriendly, and the French regard it as more 
than this, as designedly humiliating. Their governing classes 
are ready to fight out of pure weariness of what they deem to be 
affronts ; and although the peasantry are not, experience shows 
that the initiative in such matters is not always or entirely in 
their hands. The Government of France would have the 
greatest difficulty in resisting an angry cry from the Army, or 
even from the population of Paris; and as it is, is compelled to 
implore the journalists to deal tenderly with every incident, 
and not to add fuel to the flame. No charge now injures 
a Frenchman like that of submissiveness to Bismarck. 
On the other hand, Germany is fully as susceptible as 
France, though she shows her temper less by rash speaking ; and 
the German Government, when dealing with such an incident, 
has special and embarrassing difficulties of its own. It can, of 
course, apologise for a breach of international law, whether 
intentional on the part of its underlings or otherwise, and it 
will, it cannot be doubted, make its apology hearty and suffi- 
cient. It does not claim a right to shoot Frenchmen, even for 
crime, on their own soil, still less for breaking game-laws. 
It cannot, however, afford to let Alsatians see that it concedes, 
when France interferes, what it would not concede to its own 
subjects, and it cannot, therefore, give under foreign pressure a 
compensation for which its own laws do not provide; and itis said 
such compensation for a death caused by over-zeal has hitherto 
been unknown. Nor can it weaken its military system by 
punishing a soldier for obeying written orders; and Kauf- 
mann’s orders were, if he challenged poachers without effect, to 
fire at once. Orders in Germany exonerate all who obey them. 
The incident will, of course, be smoothed over in some 
fashion. Prince Bismarck for the present is marking time, 
and he will not embark his Emperor in a war which could 
have been honourably postponed ; but we English underrate 
In a way not creditable to our powers of observation, the 
positively frightful elements of the situation on the Continent. 
One of the most terrible of earthly calamities, a war sure to 
be European in its range, may burst forth at any moment. 
Nobody who knows France would guarantee her now for three 
months against a Boulanger Cabinet, or against a military 
dictatorship if M. Grévy resigns, or against an outburst 





of fury in France directed against the foreigner. The 
Comte de Paris, in a spirit of the most selfish calculation, 
has destroyed the cohesion of the conservative elements 
in the Chamber; and when that incalculable body meets 
again, almost anything may happen, the most probable 
being the accession of a Ministry which Germany will 
not trust for an hour. They understand the German Court 
very little who think that it would shrink, if the Republic grew 
Red, from declaring it a European danger. In Germany itself, 
all hangs on the life of a man already well past ninety, and 
who, though wonderfully energetic, is liable at any hour of the 
day to a severe fall; while in Russia, a gloomy Emperor, per- 
secuted to the death by murderous fanatics, is pressed by the 
most powerful party in his Empire with arguments which 
really amount to this—that the road out for him and 
for Russia lies through a great war. The prospect would 
be a gloomy one if the war were to be of the ordinary 
kind; but an outbreak now would mean a suspension 
of civilisation, and all Europe from Boulogne to the Black 
Sea pitched into the crucible. It would mean a conflict 
between armies of half-a-million strong, armed with magazine- 
rifles, and contending for the very existence of their States. 
Soldiers say it could not end quickly, because the fortresses are 
so strong and so numerous; and if it did not end quickly, the 
destruction of human life, and of the elements of national pro- 
sperity, would exceed all precedent. And when it ended, the 
resulting treaties would be so oppressive that the human race in 
Europe would have but one business,—to keep itself so armed 
and drilled and ready, that the great wrongs done could not be 
summarily avenged. Talk of frontier incidents being ex- 
aggerated, and of “ war-scares”!—it speaks volumes for the 
modern fortitude of mankind that the people of Central Europe 
can sleep at night with clouds so black hanging above them, and 
approaching visibly nearer to the crisis of discharge. That is too 
pessimist a view? God grant it; but we want to see it proved an 
unreasonable view. Where is the fact entitled to give us hope ? 
Does anybody doubt that France is growing more confident, 
more ready to seize an opportunity, more likely to be stirred 
to passion by incidental wrong or accidental insult? Does 
anybody doubt that Germany expects war, or is drilling her 
last man to be in readiness? Or does anybody doubt that 
peace and war are hanging in Russia on the decision of one 
man, whose word can instantly break down the barriers, 
and whose direct interest it may be to-morrow—if, for 
instance, Bulgaria appeared to defeat him—to break them 
down? In such a condition of affairs, we cannot help 
thinking that though the storm may hold off, and even 
seem to disperse, there is something of silliness in optimism, 
and that occurrences on the Continent should be watched with 
even more of apprehensive vigilance than is at present dis- 
played. The incessant telegrams bemuse men, and prevent 
their seeing that although alarm after alarm proves false, 
sparks are always flying, and no one on earth has the power to 
flood the magazine. The danger does not arise, as it used to 
do centuries ago, because individuals are wicked, but because 
nations are boiling with suppressed fury,—are so hot with the 
hope of vengeance that consequences are as nothing in their 
eyes. 





MR. MORLEY’S SPEECH. 


T is curious to contrast Mr, Morley the political philo- 
sopher and Mr. Morley the party tactician. Away 
from a Newcastle platform, Mr. Morley would no doubt still 
consider that the statesman above all things should be 
reasonable, should never allow his own sentiments to refract or 
pervert his opponent’s true position. Whatever may be thought 
of the enemy’s case from a moral or intellectual point of 
view, he would admit that it is worse than unfair, it is unintelli- 
gent, to dress up a dummy and call him your antagonist. The 
statesman’s business is not merely with his own arguments. If 
he is wise, he masters his opponent’s views, and deals with 
them as they are, not as it would be convenient to him to have 
them. We do not imagine that we are doing Mr. Morley any 
injustice if we suppose that such are his abstract senti- 
ments as to the manner in which one politician should 
handle another’s case. Yet how differently did Mr. Morley 
act when, as on Saturday last, he undertook to criti- 
cise in public the action of the Government and the 
Unionists. He entirely ignored the real Unionist case, 
and dealt exclusively with a dummy antagonist of his 
own creation. Though doing this, we have not the 





slightest doubt that Mr. Morley was acting with the most 
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perfect intention of fairness, for Mr. Morley is the last man in 
the world who would willingly represent’any question in public 
in a light different from that in which he saw it in private. Mr. 
Morley, like a great many other men, has simply suffered that 
perversion of judgment which fierce opposition in company 
with unscrupulous allies, and dependence on the masterful 
will of another man, so often produce. 

As an instance of Mr. Morley’s evident inability to perceive 
what the Unionist position really is, let us take his remark as 
to the intended Land-purchase scheme of the Government. 
“The landlords, they [i.e the Tories, as Mr. Morley seems 
to prefer to call the Unionists indiscriminately] tell us 
again and again—they have told us a million times in 
this controversy—the landlords are the one set of friends 
in Ireland that the English connection possesses. There- 
fore, the Tory policy at this moment, or the promise of 
their policy, consists in a measure for buying out and removing 
the only friends of the English connection.” Is it possible to 
imagine a more inaccurate statement than this? During the 
General Election, it was not the Unionist argument, but the 
Gladstonian argument, that the landowners were the only 
friends of England in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, in effect, said, 
—‘ My Land Bill makes my Home-rule Bill fair, because it 
protects the only class which leaned on England, and so would 
suffer by Home-rule.’ To this the Unionists responded on 
every platform,—‘ It is not the landlords alone who are the 
friends of England ; why look after the rich, and abandon the 
thousands upon thousands of poor Loyalists who are just as 
loyal, and who just as much require protection?’ Even more 
astonishing is the remark by Mr. Morley that one of the chief 
features of the Session has been “ the shameless and unexampled 
betrayal of election pledges.” This “shameless and unexampled 
betrayal,” Mr. Morley goes on to show, is the Crimes Act. 
Does Mr. Morley seriously mean that the country did not know 
that if the Unionists came in, they would do what Mr. Gladstone 
had intended to do in 1885,—pass a Coercion Act? Can Mr. 
Morley have forgotten that he himself, just before the Election, 
deseribed the policy of the Unionists as a policy of “ manacles 
and Manitoba ”? Does he not remember that a Unionist speaker 
could, during the Election of 1886, hardly speak in public 
without being greeted with constant cries of “ Coercion ” from 
his opponents, and that it was a commonplace for Unionist 
speakers to declare that though they would regret being 
obliged to have recourse to coercive legislation, they con- 
sidered such legislation a far less evil than the coercion of 
outrage and intimidation practised by the National League ? 
Mr. Morley may no doubt be able to produce a certain number 
of election addresses by obscure candidates in which all idea of 
coercive legislation was discarded ; but he cannot possibly deny 
that the main line on which the election was fought was that 
expressed by the phrase used on every Home-rule platform,— 
* Coercion, or Conciliation ?” That was the question asked by 
every Gladstonian candidate, and with what result we know. 
It is idle for Mr. Morley to attempt to extricate himself from 
this difficulty by putting his proposition in the form that 
the Unionists declared that there was to be equality of 
law between England and Ireland. The Unionists, no 
doubt, were and are in favour of treating Ireland as 
England is treated. Had Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
been willing that the Orimes Act should be extended 
to England, there could have been no objection to such a 
course. It would, however, have been ridiculous to have 
attempted to force such a measure through the House in opposi- 
tion to their wishes. The Crimes Act, as it stands, creates no 
fundamental inequalities between English and Irish law. It 
makes nothing an offence which was not an offence before, and 
simply alters the procedure under which acts always unlawful 


are in future to be tried. Mr. Morley’s next accusation against |. 


the Unionists is that either section of the party supports measures 
which it regards as wrong. The Conservatives regard the revision 
of judicial rents as robbery, and yet pass a Land Bill which 
makes such a revision. The Liberal Unionists disapprove of the 
proclamation of the National League, and yet continue to 
support the Government. Certainly Mr. Morley has not 
attempted to understand his opponents’ position here ; or if he 
has, has failed most signally. Yet one would have thought 
that Mr. Morley must know quite well that the great 
bulk of the Conservative Party supported the Land Bill 
for just the very reason that Mr. Morley would support it 
himself,—they considered it a measure necessary for the 
carrying out of the system created in 1881, which must now, 
whether right or wrong, be maintained till something can be 
put in its place. The question of the proclamation is still 








plainer, for Lord Hartington most fully expre sell ia ines, 
the Liberal Unionists hg Parliament. The Tibet Oo " 
as a party, doubted whether the proclamation was poltlts + res 
regarded the matter as one in which the Government, since ith 
them rested the great responsibility for action, ought to be rated 
Yet Mr. Morley can say of these acts, that he cannot imagine ping 
thing more fatal to the self-respect and the sense of res b = 
bility in public men, more injurious to the fair and eh 
working of Parliamentary government, and more pregnant with 
danger and disaster to the best interests of the State.” It i 
positively bewildering to hear this from the man who be i 
his speech by announcing that on grounds of expedienc he 
was willing to throw over a principle—the exclusion <6 
Irish Members from Westminster—which a year ago he Pe 
to regard as absolutely essential. Mr. Morley speaks of “ the 
curious principle of sea-saw” by which each of these two 
sections in turn “does something which it knows and believes 
and which it admits that it knows and believes to be wrong.” 
Surely he must have been thinking of the Gladstonian Part 
and its difficulties and compromises over Mr. Gladstone’s Land 
Bill, the retention of the Members, and the exclusion of 
Ulster. How strong the feeling runs on these questions 
between the two sections of the Gladstonian Party, and yet 
how “ you have one section supporting the other in what it 
denounces as being a wrong course”—to use Mr. Morley’s 
own words—may be seen in Mr. Robertson’s very able letter 
in the Times of Tuesday. It only remained for Mr. Morley 
to represent the Government, which allowed a Session lasting 
from January to September to be occupied by only one great 
measure, as throttling free discussion, to show how utterly 
partisanship has warped the judgment of the political critic, 
and made him unable to see any side but his own in the 
present controversy. 

Mr. Morley’s remark, “You have now got to deal no longer 
with kid-gloved Conservatism; you have to deal with the 
genuine, old, black, tyrannous Toryism,” was no doubt a highly 
effective sentence for a great public meeting. The North of 
England felt the weight of the old Castlereagh Toryism, and 
the people of England remember over long periods, To 
connect the present Government with the policy and principles 
of Lord Eldon, was therefore a decidedly good oratorical 
stroke. Yet Mr. Morley must know well enough that 
this is not really the Toryism which is alive to-day; and that 
Governments elected by what is virtually universal suffrage, if 
they have strength and vigour, derive those qualities directly from 
the people, not from the traditions of a privileged past. If Mr. 
Morley really believes that democracies never enforce the law— 
as his language implies—he must have entirely forgotten the 
history of the great struggle of the Secession. ‘ Tory 
principles,” says Mr. Morley—meaning, apparently, the main- 
tenance of the law by force—“ never, never have done, and 
never will” “ unite, reconcile, raise up a people.” This is a 
strange saying, when Mr. Lincoln's practice of these same 
“ Tory” principles saved the Union, and ended by uniting, 
reconciling, and raising up the South. Still more extraordinary 
is it to notice that he must have forgotten the history of that 
Revolution of which he is so accomplished an apologist. Were 
the principles on which the Jacobins treated La Vendée, Tory 
principles? Would Home-rule for Brittany have found much 
favour with the Convention? Surely Mr. Morley knew once 
that stern repression is the mark of modern democracies, 
though he is unable to remember it now. 





THE DONNYBROOK ELEMENT IN THE IRISH 


STRUGGLE. 


+ ee Irish have an advantage in their present struggle with 

the agents of the law which is hardly recognised 
in England to its full extent. They like the shindy their 
leaders are provoking. The horror of melées, of free-fights, of 
violent mobs, of heads broken without reason, of riot generally, 
which half-a-century of profitable order has implanted in the 
majority of the English people, has scarcely yet extended itself 
to Ireland, where the lugubrious festivity called a“ wake ” often 
ends in a bloody fight, where a popular gathering is hardly 
complete without a “ ruction,” and readiness for battle up to 
a certain point is regarded as a social virtue. The duel will 
probably be the first revival to be chronicled under Home-rule, 
and if the jury system holds its ground, which is not altogether 
certain, the Irish tendency being towards government by 
stricter methods, such as the National League employs, faction- 
fights will soon rise once more to the rank of national amuse- 
ments, The truth is, the Irish hold the leaden regularity of 
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English country life to be a little insipid, prefer a society less 
reluctant to resort to physical force, and like a spice of danger, 
r, that is, of a broken head—infused into their popular 
rts, Impelled by the melancholy which, and not joyousness, 
js the distinctive note of the Irish character, they like their 
excitements to be fierce, and regard a riot out of which men 
are carried to hospital, much as Rugbeians regard what their 
nts consider a most dangerous bout at football. When 
their leaders, therefore, call on them to resist the law, 
they feel a double, or even a threefold emotion of pleasure. 
They can gratify their long-standing hate of the “foreign ” 
Government ; they can comfort the party which they think 
will abolish rent; and they can revel in the fierce delight of a 
dangerous shindy without reproof from the priest or rebuke 
from country-side opinion. They do not care for wounds of a 
curable kind ; they are full of courage of a sort—a very good 
gort it is, when they are drilled and disciplined—and so long 
as the police use only batons, they would rather fight them than 
any other opponents. Any scrimmage is a joy to a school ; 
put fancy a scrimmage with the ushers! Imagine school- 
boys summoned to break windows in the names of moral 
right and the reputation of the school, and we have a 
fair idea of an Irish crowd, armed with blackthorns and stones, 
and told in the name of patriotism and Erin to “ go for” the 
police. A Mitchelstown riot with the cartridges left at home, 
is for the “ boys” of a South Ireland district a scene combining 
the luxury of excitement in a land where excitements are few, 
with the conscientious gratification of a duty done. The 
absence of good-humour, as Englishmen understand good- 
humour, which marks such a scene, marked also the old 
faction-fights, and is no barrier to an enjoyment which 
proceeds not from the sources which move laughter, but from 
a heightened fever of the blood. If the law is too strict, 
enjoyment is diminished, the risk which is unregarded being a 
wound, not an imprisonment; while if the police fire, enjoy- 
ment disappears, and is succeeded by a sort of black rage, 
arising not from cowardice—that is a foolish charge, in 
the face of Irish military history—but from a conviction of 
helplessness, from a horror among a large proportion of the 
“boys” of dying unshriven, and, as we believe, though we 
cannot understand it, from an idea that a volley, though 
the chance of one is implied in the legal armament of 
the police, is in some way or other a breach of the rules of 
the game. Mack thought Napoleon a perfect barbarian for 
fighting in the depth of winter. If this is not so, it is impos- 
sible to understand the distinction which is drawn in Ireland, 
in the popular mind, between firing by the police and firing by 
soldiers. 

This temper places at the disposal of Irish agitators a kind 
of popular army, very formidable, nearly ubiquitous, and 
obeying rules which cause a stupefied bewilderment in their 
English opponents. To all appearance, the people are in spirit 
in insurrection, yet they do not insurrect ; they fight the police 
savagely, yet compete for places in their ranks; they resist 
and defy the law, yet complain with plaintive want of dignity 
whenever its lightest penalties fall upon them. Probably nota 
man of all who risk broken heads in a riot like that at Mitchels- 
town would go within a mile of the place if he were sure that 
the result would be a fine, which must be paid, of £5. The 
horseplay may be as rough as anybody pleases, but there must 
be “no tricks with a gentleman’s wardrobe.” The truth is, 
that the resistance which seems so shocking in its temper to 
Englishmen, and which is so shocking in its results on civilisa- 
tion and prosperity, is not at bottom so utterly malignant as is 
imagined, but is largely mixed with passionate enjoyment in 
excitement of any kind, and special enjoyment in a riot as a 
sport in which for a moment one has the luxury of letting one’s 
passion go, The Irish “boy ” does not want life in a drawing- 
oom, but life in an excited crowd, maddened with politics he 
approves and hatreds he shares, and will follow his leaders 
against the New York police, with whom he has no political or 
hereditary quarrel, just as readily as against the Royal Con- 
stabulary. Ultimately, when the “ whiff of grapeshot” comes in 
which all modern revolutions end, and which may come in Ireland 
from a Home-rule Administration, he will recede in angry 
submission, aware that the game has become too earnest, not 
for his courage, but for his impelling motives ; but meanwhile, 
he makes government in English eyes almost impossible. 
Everybody defies it to the extent, at least, of hooting. It is 
not impossible, nevertheless, but fairly easy, if only the law, 
With its steadily equable pressure, is persistently carried out. 

The Irishman has just the same advantage in the struggle 
Within the walls of Parliament, The more stolid Englishmen 








sit amazed at the persistence with which their opponents 
obstruct or raise profitless and degrading scenes, and forget 
that their opponents enjoy the scenes and the obstruction. They 
are not joyous scenes, but they are exciting ; and to Irishmen 
of the type now sent up to Parliament, excitement is as old 
whisky. So far from feeling degraded by the scenes, the Mem- 
bers’ vanity, individual and collective, is pleasantly titillated by 
their occurrence. The very root of the thirst for Home-rule, 
as apart from the agrarian revolution which Home-rule would 
legalise, is a kind of patriotism, partly real, partly brummagem, 
—a desire that Ireland should be visible as a separate entity 
in the world, and not be merged in “ England” or the United 
Kingdom ; and after a scene with the Speaker, or an all-night 
sitting, or an expulsion, Ireland is visible, especialiy visible to 
every city in the States. When the Irish behave well, they 
are lost in the mass; when they behave ill, they are dis- 
tinguished,—that is the unformulated thought which sustains 
many an Irish Member when his English opponents regard 
him as an utterly senseless brawler and spoiler of people’s rest. 
The thought has a truth in it, too, of a sort, and helps with 
other things, such as the intense delight it is to an Irish- 
man to be a “Member” on any terms not involving un- 
popularity, to make a policy of endless worry seem to 
the leaders practicable and effective. If Irish Members 
hated scenes as the English Members do, they might 
still occur, for the whip of the Fenians is strong; but they 
would be much less frequent, and marked by a widely different 
tone. It was a strong Irish patriot who told us that nothing 
except personal disfranchisement would ever effectually meet 
Irish obstruction, because nothing else would ever make 
it really unpleasant and, as it were, over-serious to the 
individual obstructive. Why should he mind, when his 
action worries the Saxons, and therefore gives to himself a 
pleasing excitement and popularity among his electors, and to 
his country visibility in Paris and through the States? The 
English view of the Irish character is erroneous, because that 
character has for its foundation melancholy, and not cheerful- 
ness ; but the old idea that in it * bedevilment ” had a large 
space was more or less true. Now, bedevilment in child or 
Irishman is terribly difficult to deal with, because while it is 
impossible to tolerate it, it hardly justifies the desperate treat- 
ment which yet sometimes proves to be the only cure. Patience 
in the pedagogue is indispensable, and also a perception that 
while the fit lasts, he who restrains it must not look for liking 
or even tolerance, but only for kicks at his legs, bursts of fury, 
and absolute refusal to do anything that school regulations 
may require. 





THE NIZAM’S GIFT. 


HE liberal gift of £600,000 just made by the Nizam in 
aid of the expenditure on frontier defence, was probably 
suggested to him by the British officer who is now his private 
secretary, and who is rapidly rising to a position indistinguish- 
able from that which Prince Albert once held in British 
politics. The suggestion, however, must have been acceptable 
to the Nizam, who is in no way bound to take Colonel 
Marshall’s advice, and it will, we hope, help to disabuse the 
English public of one prevalent superstition, for which, as 
we believe, there is absolutely no foundation,—the belief, 
namely, that the “Indian Princes” are likely to intrigue with 
Russia for the invasion of our dominions. Why on earth 
should they do anything so stupid? They have nothing to 
fear from Russia, as the Sultan has, and the Shab has; 
and what have they to hope? They do not love the British 
Government, it is true, for Asiatics rarely love Europeans, 
and Englishmen annoy Asiatics of position by a thousand 
failures in respect ; but they like it quite as well as any possible 
successor, and a great deal better than any successor coming 
from abroad. The majority of them are exceedingly well off 
under the shadow of the Throne. They lose, it is true, under 
its sway the right of making war at discretion, which is galling 
to energetic Princes; but they receive in return advantages which 
they thoroughly appreciate,—viz., complete exemption from the 
danger of external attack, which was formerly never absent ; 
and a guarantee, almost too perfect to be defensible, against 
insurrection from below, formerly so frequent that the normal 
condition of most Indian States was one of chronic civil war. 
More than half the Indian Princes represent usurpers. It may 
not be pleasant for an Indian Prince to be afraid of Lord 
Dufferin, who never thinks about him; but it is most com- 
fortable not to be afraid of the Great Mogul, who was always 
asking money; or of his own army, which, till the Britieh 
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arrived, had the throne in its hands; or of his own Barons, 
most of whom, except in one or two Hindoo cases where the 
Sovereign’s pedigree places him above rivalry, acknowledge no 
right to reign except the power of reigning. The Princes 
as a body are not plundered—witness Scindiah’s amazing but 
not singular hoards—they are not humiliated, for with rare 
exceptions, like Oodeypore, Jeypore, and Travancore, Indian 
States are of yesterday ; and they are exceedingly little inter- 
fered with. The Resident, who is supposed here to be always 
checking, no more checks administration in Hyderabad than 
Bismarck does in Bavaria. The Nizam is as absolute within 
his own dominions as any European Monarch of the Middle 
Ages. The Prince must not, it is true, be a Caligula; he must 
not tax his subjects to the skin—though he may go wonderfully 
near it,and in some States, notably Cashmere, he does—and 
he must not affront openly the general body of religious 
sentiment among his subjects, lest he should cause a popular 
explosion. For the rest, however, he may govern as arbi- 
trarily as Henry VIII., if he will only govern as successfully,” 
may spend or hoard at his own discretion, and may raise up 
or put down those he favours or hates, as independently as 

Haroun Alraschid ever did. One Prince, still living, took a 
fancy to a girl imprisoned for child-murder or some such 

offence, made her his Queen by sovereign order, and left 
the reins of the State mainly in her hands; and the 

British Government never interfered with a whim which 

turned out, as it happened, the salvation of a province 

and a people. What could a Russian Czar do that would 

attract Princes in such a situation? Just as little as an 

Emperor of Delhi; and it was because they dreaded the 

rise of an Emperor of Delhi, and their own obliteration, that 

the greater Indian feudatories during the Mutiny adhered to 

the British Government, in the face, in many instances, 

of pronounced popular disapproval. Indeed, the Czar 

would be worse than the Great Mogul, for he would 

be more powerful, more grasping, and more inclined to 

interfere with the religious freedom of his subjects. The 

Princes know the facts around them well enough, and 

know that the British Government, though “ opinionated ” 

on the question of successions, and sometimes illiberal 

about money, does not care one straw what religion its 

subjects profess, or if they profess none. Hindoos are by no 

means so sure in that respect of the head of the Orthodox 

Church, while Mussulmans are quite sure that between them 

and the Russians there flows a river of blood. 

The Princes of India, if they ever rise against British 
ascendency—and they are not half so likely to rise as the 
peasantry, ruined by our prejudice in favour of paying your debts 
—will rise for themselves, and not for Russia; and so long as 
they remain faithful, they and their armies are politically 
sources of safety to the British dominion. The Indian thrones 
break the rush of that awful peasant democracy of two hundred 
millions which, without them, would be the only force left in 
India except the white army. Their States offer careers to the 
Indians ambitious of military distinction, or sick of the limited 
and much supervised authority which we mock with the name of 
power. In their dominions, the competent can still rise without 
being examined as to their knowledge of equations, and a mancan 
still command regiments because, though, like Hyder, he cannot 
write, he can put down his master’s foes. They keep up 
in the vast peninsula the military virtues, which other- 
wise threaten to die out altogether, and they leave some 

ope to the born statesmen, who otherwise would see none 
except in overthrowing the British flag. Our shadow falls 
as it is with fearful weight upon men like Dinkur Rao. Above 
all, the Native States perform for us, by keeping armies, the 
inestimable service of giving discontent a military direction. Our 
rebels in India descend into the field, where they can be crushed, 
and where, when crushed, they stay so, instead of keeping up 
for generations a smouldering war to which we must in the 
end succumb. What would we give if rebellious Ireland 
could put fifty thousand drilled soldiers in the field? If 
we are ever turned out of India, it will be when her 
inhabitants, having unlearned the trade of war, and being 
governed by agitators instead of Princes, provoked by some 
decree which we think philanthropic and they think impious, 
display their marvellous patience and contempt for personal 
suffering in some universal act of passive resistance. They 


have only to decline to pay taxes, and the British 
Empire in India, the most anomalous and the most 
wonderful political structure ever reared by the hand 
of man, will have disappeared, to be recollected only as 
an inexplieable though momentary phenomenon in Asiatic 


cra, 
history. The Princes help to postpone that outburst, which 
may not arrive for centuries, if only we will do our wae: 
and to quarrel with them for keeping armies is evidence on}, 
of short-sightedness. Their armies, while they are faithf 
are useful auxiliaries; and when they are unfaithful, g 
merely armed and disciplined invaders, whose career will end 
on the first day the British garrison faces them in strength, | 
no case will they join Russia, who, if she came at all, would om 
crashing down into the secluded peninsula, followed by soldiers 
of fortune from every tribe in Northern Asia, from the Caucasus 
to Vladivostock. The Princes of India do not want the Russiang 
any more than the people do ; and if they are but wisely managed, 
they can give us real assistance in a defence which, until the 
Ozar strikes Persia to the ground, will be rather a soldier's 
nightmare than a pressing necessity of Indian politics, Tho 
Indian peoples still take foreign policy from the Indian Princeg 
and while the latter dread a Russian victory, the rear of the 
frontier will remain safe and well supplied. 





THE NEW AIR-CANNON. 


N an age prolific of inventions, and incessantly trying the 
capabilities of every kind of force, it is not surprising that 

an ingenious Pole should have turned to atmospheric pressure 
as a means of propelling shells. Has it not been recently 
proposed to transport human beings from place to place by 
“ pneumatic despatch,” and why not destructive projectiles ? 
It is true that a human being, unlike a package of dry goods 
or parcel of dynamite, requires to breathe in order to live; but 
that difficulty may be overcome by some process ensuring the 
safety during suspended animation. The telephone carries the 
human voice many score miles, and the electric wire transmits 
handwriting. When we have gone from the catapult, which 
did very pretty shooting in its day, to the hundred-ton 
gun; when we let loose the various species of torpedoes 
and send them speeding away under water, and talk of 
having a gun-torpedo in a ship’s bows below the water-line; 
when the chemists provide an embarras de richesse in the shape 
of explosives, we may well inquire whether there are any 
limits to the triumphs of science in the arts of destruction, 
Have not shells been heard of which, loaded with some horrible 
compound, and dropped upon a flock of sheep, have simply 
obliterated the poor animals, so that they were seen no more, 
Greek-fire, famous in its day, was nothing to this ; yet the real 
work even then was done by the ordinary artillery of the 
period. Has not some one discovered a compound which, as 
he contends, explodes forward only, so that it might be used in 
parchment guns? No substance has yet superseded gunpowder 
for artillery purposes, for one reason, because nothing is com- 
paratively so safe; but, of course, its nose may be put out of 
joint even by the skilful application of the all-pervading air to 
the base of a projectile. 
That is precisely what the Polish-American, or American 
Pole, proposes to do, or at least to put the fighting world in 
the way of doing. If we may believe the reports which come 
from New York, a certain soldier of fortune, belonging to an 
unfortunate people which has produced many such, by name 
Zalinski, has invented, or rather developed, some crude Anglo- 
Saxon invention in the form of a big air-gun; for it was 
evidently the offensive walking-stick, no great success in itself, 
which suggested the bright idea. It is not called an air-gun, 
but bears a high-sounding name; it is styled “the pneumatic 
torpedo-gun,’’"—a misnomer, unless all projectiles which explode 
on impact, whether in the air or water, are to be called torpedoes. 
The description of Zalinski’s weapon is, of course, not very 
definite as regards construction. It is “an eight-inch tube, sixty 
feet long, of wrought-iron inside, and lined with an eighth of 
an inch seamless brass tubing,” and works “ with a pressure of 
a thousand pounds.” We suppose the eight inches describe 
the calibre, and the sixty feet—an enormous length—the 
whole of the apparatus, as well as the gun proper. Now, it is 
reported that this curious piece of ordnance will, at an eleva- 
tion of thirty-five degrees, fling a shell loaded with sixty 
pounds of “dynamite gelatine” two miles and a quarter; 
that, at an elevation of thirty-two degrees, a hundred-pound 
shell can be projected three thousand yards; and further, that 
last year, when tried before the United States’ Navy Board, 
the gun placed four out of five shots exactly at a range of 
sixteen hundred yards, while a fifth shot only went seven yards 
beyond. Thestatement does not mean, we suppose, that the shots 
all fell on the same spot. Indeed, nothing is said of the gun § 
accuracy, except as to range ; and it is difficult to imagine that 





a smooth-bore could attain the relative precision of a rifled gun. 
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That point, as well as its capabilities for rapid firing, remained 
to be settled by special experiments. It should also be said, 
pecause this is a point of grave importance, that the explosive 
nsed for loading the projectile is described as “ perfectly harmless 
under certain conditions,” not a very conclusive claim, because 
it might be affirmed of gunpowder, or any other explosive. 
But unless the conditions are such as accord with the rough 
work of war, the gelatine employed will not prove to be harm- 
less. It burns and sputters, like the damp gunpowder familiar 
to our youth, when touched with fire, but explodes when placed 
in a confined spot and pierced by an electric spark. Neither 
does this explanation show that it could be handled and used 
with reasonable security. Yet, whatever may be the merits 
or demerits of the big air-gun and the charge it hurls from its 
muzzle, the invention has been thought worthy of investiga- 
tion by British as well as American officers ; and in due time 
we shall know more about a device which, if successful, will 
have a certain effect upon some kinds of warfare. 

What are to be the uses of this latest application of science 
to gunnery? M. Zalinski describes them in language which 
seems to imply that they may be employed effectively in coast- 


defence. He says that if an ironclad came within range, and° 


if a hundred-pound shell alighted on her deck, even if 
it were four inches of steel, she would be crushed by the explo- 
sion. Now, it is very difficult to plant a shell on a deck ; if it 
were not, mortars of some kind would long ago have been part 
of a ship’s armament, so that the ironclad, we imagine, would 
have little to dread from vertical fire. But he thinks that if a four- 
hundred pound shell burst near a turret, the garrison would be 
placed hors de combat by the mere shock ; while a shell exploding 
under water near an ironclad would loosen the plates and 
render her unserviceable. Here the destructive effects belong 
less to the gun than to the shell, and we see no reason why such 
missiles could not be impelled from other guns by the ordinary 
means, unless it be contended that the use of atmospheric 
pressure is essential to the emission of projectiles loaded with 
Zalinski’s compound. At any rate, the United States’ Navy 
Board, who are ready to try any likely-looking invention, have 
ordered 4 boat to be built which is to be armed with two of 
these pneumatic guns. They are to shoot off shells containing 
iwo hundred and four hundred pounds of gelatine, which is 
much more powerful than gunpowder, and they hope to make 
such craft useful as cruisers, mainly, we suppose, for coast- 
defence. The step is one which tells in favour of the gun, 
but it is by no means conclusive as to the value of the 
invention. 

Naturally, we are not in a position to express any opinion 
on the subject ; but we are free to say that, in many respects, 
there is much that is attractive in M. Zalinski’s idea. What a 
weight would be removed from the mind of every Admiral 
and every General, if he were certain that the whole wide 
world’s atmosphere were at his service, and that he could draw 
on it ad infinitum for at least one kind of ammunition! The 
magazine of a ship would contain only projectiles; the train 
of an army would be diminished by the absence of powder ; 
and both would know that as long as these held out, there 
would be no deficiency of motive-power. Unless the cost of 
the gun and the charge are preposterous, war would be 
cheapened in a certain degree ; and if air-rifles were added to 
air-guns, the decrease would be considerable. Moreover, 
there would be no smoke, except the puff from the bursting 
shell, to obscure the battle-field, ashore or afloat. How 
great would be the gain on that score! The uproar 
might be less, but the concussion on each side would be 
tremendous, if M. Zalinski’s estimate of the energy of his 
gelatine be correct. Since the days of the sword, lance, 
mace, and bow, there has been no battle by sea or land with- 
out its piles of curling or motionless white smoke; and an 
almost cloudless field would be a startling novelty. Even the 
absence of the flash and rush of vapour would be felt as 
strange phenomena by artillerists and riflemen. The blow on 
Opposing ranks or crews would come without a herald, and 
Produce effects of its own. That the soldier-spirit, hardened 
by discipline, would become accustomed to the revolution, we 
have no doubt whatever; and the mariner would fight just as 
Well as he did when sea-fights were all ship to ship and 
hand to hand, and the slaughter far in excess of what 
It has been since the invention of gunpowder. An air- 

Cannon may be a success ; but unless it can be rifled, the gun 
seems likely to fail in range, velocity, and precision. The real 
improvements effected in artillery lay in the discovery of shells 
(and even these were improvised, occasionally, more than two 
centuries ago), and most of all in the application of rifling 








and breech-loading to big and little guns. If the weapon 
which projects its charge by atmospheric pressure cannot be 
rifled, we fear its uses will be limited ; and even then, unless 
the pressure can be made to reach the energy of powder, it will 
not equal that material in imparting velocity and force of 
impact to the shot. Nothing of this kind should be prejudiced, 
for the destructive ingenuity of man seems nearly boundless ; 
neither should it be taken on trust or on report, but should 
undergo exhaustive trials and tests before it is accepted as the 
solution of tho problem how to land the greatest manage- 
able mass of the deadliest compound where it will be most 
destructive. 





DAIRY-FARMERS AND THE PRICE OF MILK. 


T is not often that English farmers are roused to spontaneous 
and united action, much as they are given to grumbling ; 
and when we see the dairy-farmers of the principal pastoral 
counties forming unions with remarkable rapidity, we may be 
certain that they are moved by some real grievance. We 
might say, some grievance which touches their pockets directly, 
as we cannot call to mind a farmers’ movement of any con- 
siderable extension which was not actuated by financial 
considerations, On the present occasion, the casus belli is 
the low price which dealers in the towns have been paying 
them for their milk; and its justification is already obvious, 
as the retailers are acceding to their by no means extravagant 
demands. It appears that during the past spring and summer, 
and for the same seasons in one or two previous years, the 
farmers have been getting only 6d. to 7d. a gallon for milk 
delivered in London and many other large towns, from 4d. 
to 3d. a gallon, and sometimes more, having to be deducted 
for rail-freight. Seeing that consumers in the Metropolis 
have been paying 4d. to Sd. a quart as a rule, while the 
price has been 4d. in most provincial towns, it is not 
surprising that the farmers should at last have come to 
the conclusion that they have not been getting their 
fair share of the returns. For winter and summer together, 
they have not generally received more than 8d. a gallon, less 
rail charges, while the retailers have charged 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. 
In the poor districts of London, and in many other towns, 
some milk has been retailed at 1s. a gallon; but it is 
suspected, and indeed alleged by men who ought to 
know, that this low-priced commodity is in great part 
separated milk,—that is, milk from which the cream has 
been taken by the centrifugal cream-separator. Now, 
making all possible allowances for the expense of carting 
milk long distances, and delivering it in small quantities from 
house to house, it is certain that the profits of the retailers 
have been enormous. Milk-selling has always been accounted 
a profitable occupation, even when the farmers were getting 
half as much again for their milk as they have been receiving 
lately ; yet there has not been any reduction in the retail price. 
Strong as their case was, however, we doubt whether the farmers 
would have been moved to united action if it had not been for 
the losses they have suffered through the recent drought. During 
the summer, they declare, they obtained only two-thirds of 
the usual quantity of milk from their cows, and had to go to 
great expense for purchased food to get so much, Under these 
circumstances, to sell milk at from 6d. to 7d. a gallon, carting 
it to a local station, and paying rail-carriage into the bargain, 
was a ruinous business; and so the dairy-farmers of several 
counties have formed “Milk Unions,” local and central, 
in order to insist on being paid 8d. a gallon in the summer 
half of the year, and 10d. in the winter months. Singly, they 
declare, they have no chance of bargaining on equal terms 
with the great contractors, who can easily form “rings” if 
they are disposed to do so, and control the market price; 
hence their resolve to act together for the future. 

Apart from the question of dealers’ profits, very little 
calculation is needed in order to show that farmers cannot be 
fairly remunerated when they get no more than about 7d. a 
gallon net for their milk. Five hundred gallons a year per 
cow would probably be in excess of the average yield of all 
the cows in the country ; and that quantity, at the price just 
named, would bring in only £14 lls. 8d. If this amount 
would pay the expense of feeding an average cow, it certainly 
would not suffice to pay interest on capital, labour, deteriora- 
tion, and occasional losses through disease, even after making 
all due allowance for the value of an annual calf and the 
manure. No doubt in some of the best dairies the average 


yield is much above five hundred gallons a year; but at 
six hundred the returns would amount to only £17 10s., and 
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the cost of keep would be greater than where the smaller 
yield is obtained. It must be borne in mind that to send all 
the milk away is to cause a considerable drain upon the 
fertility of the soil, which must be made good by purchased 
food or manure. If the farmers can secure an average of 9d. 
a gallon gross, or 8d. net, they will be fairly, but not too well 
paid,—and that they seem likely to obtain. At any rate, many 
of the dealers have already agreed to pay 10d. for the coming 
winter half-year, beginning with October, we believe. 

It has been suggested that the farmers should co-operate to 
sell milk by retail in the large towns ; and there could not bea 
simpler form of co-operative business, the only difficulty being 
the supply of the necessary capital. Many farmers who live 
close to towns have long been in the habit of retailing their 
own milk, and, when their rents are not exorbitant, they find 
the business highly remunerative. There are, too, several so- 
called Farmers’ Supply Associations in different parts of the 
country; but scarcely any of them, we fear, are purely co- 
operative, while many are certainly merely joint-stock under- 
takings, whether there are any farmers among the shareholders 
or not. Some time ago, a number of dairy-farmers in the 
neighbourhood of New York became dissatisfied with the 
small portion of the prices paid by consumers which they 
obtained, and started a co-operative business for the retail 
supply of milk and butter, with highly successful results. In 
Holland, Denmark, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland,such under- 
takings are numerous, and bearing in mind the sharpness of the 
competition which dairy-farmers in this country have to meet in 
respect of butter and cheese, it seems quite time for following 
the example thus set to them. Farming in these days will not 
support all the classes of people who in the past have lived out 
of it, directly or indirectly. Middlemen appear to take as 
large a proportion as ever of the returns, while landowners, 
farmers, and labourers have had their shares greatly reduced. 
The struggle for existence seems to be approaching the climax 
of intensity, and if farmers do not rouse themselves, they will 
not be among the fittest who will survive. We doubt whether, 
in the long-run, they will be able to hold their own against 
the middlemen by mere trade-unions to regulate prices, 
However apparently complete the unanimity may be in the 
ease of the movement just started, many members of the 
Unions will be pretty certain to “ tail off” in course of time, 
actuated by some immediate advantage which will outweigh 
all considerations of class benefit. In co-operation for the 
direct supply of agricultural produce to consumers, on the 
other hand, the farmers have a weapon with which they can 
successfully and permanently fight the middlemen who at 
present absorb nearly all the profit derived from the 
cultivation of the soil. Almost as much may be said in 
favour of the kind of co-operation which is proving highly 
advantageous to agriculturists in France, where, during the 
last two or three years, “ Agricultural Syndicates,” as they 
are termed, have sprung up in great number, and have been 
maintained—chiefly for the purchase of seeds, manures, im- 
plements, and feeding-stuffs of genuine quality at fair prices— 
with increasing success. At present there are not half-a-dozen 
such institutions in this country ; but there is no reason that we 
can see why they should not be established, or why they should 
not undertake the business of retail supply as well as that of 
wholesale purchase. 

Milk-dealers, like millers, are prompt in raising and tardy 
in reducing prices; and in some towns, where they have been 
selling at 3d. a quart, they are already agreeing to advance to 
4d. In London, where 4d. and 5d. are the usual prices, there 
can be no excuse for a change. What there is more reason to 
fear is a deterioration of quality. Dealers have been used to large 
profits, and will not cheerfully submit to a reduction. There are 
honourable men among them who sell genuine “whole” milk, 
and will not adulterate it. They can well afford to sell at 1s. 8d. 
—the price which many of them obtain in London—what 
will cost them 9d., on an average, for the whole year, and 
their customers may trust them to keep up their reputation for 
supplying a genuine article. But there are too many milkmen 
whose consciences are elastic, and for whom the large quantity 
of separated milk now produced in all large towns is a great 
deal too handy for consumers to think of it without uneasiness. 
Separated milk is wholesome enough, of course, and useful 
food, having lost nothing but its cream ; and it is quite fresh, 
but poorer in fat than skimmed milk. If we must have 
adulterated milk, we could not have a less objectionable adul- 
terant ; but to mix separated with new milk, and sell the whole 
as new, is a fraud nevertheless, and inspectors should keep a 
sharp look-out to detect it during the winter. 


| 
seldom take the trouble to test the milk they buy, and th 
who do are usually satisfied with the lactometer which os 
no use to an amateur for detecting the fraud in ee * 
Indeed, it is apt to deceive; for whereas milk adulterated 
with water is of less specific gravity than pure milk th 
abstraction of cream has the contrary effect, and the ‘A id 
consisting partly of separated milk might be supposed b th 
uninitiated to be specially good. The cream-gauge Pd the 
best means of roughly estimating the quality of milk wh : 
the addition of separated milk is suspected; and if there is 
not at least 8 per cent. of cream in the tube after twenty 
four hours’ setting, the consumer should not be satisfied, 
Complete analysis, however, is required to afford suffitient 
evidence for the conviction of an offender, and even that is 
not satisfactory unless it takes place while the milk is quite 
fresh. The truth is, that the existing arrangements for 
detecting and punishing fraud in the sale of milk are by no 
means satisfactory, and should be improved. 








THE FREE-WILL OF GOD. 


W* have received a pamphlet containing three sermons by 
three Bishops—Carlisle, Bedford, and Manchester— 
preached at Manchester before the British Association during 
its visit to that city. They are all three good sermons, though 
not remarkable sermons, and are all pervaded by the same 
feeling, so natural in the time and place,—a wish to make all 
possible concessions to the claims of Science consistent with an 
unhesitating assertion of the great truths of Christianity, All 
are slightly apologetic, as if the audience might think the 
Bishops a little audacious in suggesting that, as Christianity 
was true, Science could not disprove it. The preachers, in fact, 
obviously and most sincerely believe both teachings; and as 
propositions equally true cannot be mutually destructive, they 
strive earnestly to indicate the line on which reconciliation, 
even if not yet found, may ultimately be discovered. That 
is an admirable temper just now for dignitaries of the Church 
of England, full of a genuine tolerance, of an active love of trath, 
and of that hopefulness without which, if God reigns, there can 
be no true wisdom; but, like all good impulses, intellectual 
charity has its own temptations. There is sometimes a disposi- 
tion in men who are so fair to be a little too fair; and we are not 
sure that, when carefully studied, the Bishops will not be found 
to have conceded to the physicists just a little more than is 
either expedient or true. Dr. Goodwin, for example, thinks 
evolution may be accepted by Christians as a law equivalent 
in rank and certainty to the law of the conservation of 
energy, if only they continue to believe in Christ, which, 
considering that the history of the Christian Christ, as 
held by believers, is an absolute and direct answer to the 
universality of evolution, a concrete negative to the theory asa 
full explanation of the universe, is rather a bewildering doctrine. 
If evolution is true, not as a hypothesis accounting for some 
forms of material development, but as a universal and sufficient 
law explaining to man the origin of all things inanimate or 
sentient, then Christ did not reach this world from outside, and 
Christianity is but a beautiful illusion of the human mind. 
Dr. Walsham How, again, is hardly quite fair in assuming, 
as he does, that evolution not only ought to be applied only to 
material things, but that it is so applied, knowing, as he must 
do, that the true evolutionist holds mind to have been evolved 
just as much as matter, and the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity to be the natural outcome and growth of ante- 
cedent circumstances and thoughts. And Dr. Moorhouse surely 
goes still further, and gives up more than he has intended, when, 
at the end of a note to his sermon, full of evidence of his own 
strong faith, he says:— For my own part, I see no possible 
way of alleviating the painful feeling with which we contemplate 
the existence of natural and moral evil, but by the affirmation of 
these two facts,—(1), that Nature is the sphere of invariable law; 
and (2), that man’s spirit is the earthly sphere of moral freedom,— 
of grace and redemption on God’s part, of faith and prayer on 
man’s.” If Nature is the sphere of invariable law, and of invariable 
law alone, as the context would seem to imply, what becomes of 
miracle ? or, at all events, of any miracle, such as the Resurrec- 
tion, not so merely phenomenal that we can explain it by 
reference to an operative but unascertained law? If Will—we 
will even use the expression “ arbitrary will” in order to be clear 
—neither has nor can have power to disturb the unalterable law 
which governs the economy of material nature, where is the 
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a 
pecomes a resultless exercise, beneficial only as a method of 
devotion, a theory which, true or false, is most unmistakably 
not the Christian one. Indeed, we need not stretch so high, 
for where is the place reserved for any material effect from 
man’s free-will? If there is no free-will, then cadit queestio, 
theological speculation is waste of time, and any theological 
pelief one more illusion ; but if free-will is assumed, as it is by 
the Bishop on the strongest of all evidence, the universal haman 
consciousness of possessing it, then we cannot set aside the 

sibility at least of its interfering with the grand law. Asa 
matter of fact, it does interfere with it every day, as every 
doctor admits who remarks casually that the mental energy of 
his patient is keeping him alive, in spite of the tendency 
to death. Man’s will or failure of will constantly breaks the 
invariability of law; as when an epidemic of suicide develops 
itself from purely mental causes, or when, as happened in Peru 
after the Spanish conquest, and in Tasmania after our own 
settlement there, man’s average of life and tendency to renew 
the race were visibly decreased by the operation of a kind 
of heart-break which impaired vital energy. Unchanged 
material causes failed in those instances to produce un- 
changed results. Doctors say that the patient’s will pro- 
duces the stigmata often observed in hospitals, which is 
equivalent to saying that the stigmata are not evolved, and 
that the invariability of law in the sphere of Nature has in 
that instance been temporarily suspended. Indeed, if it is not 
go, we hardly know what is meant by free-will; for a capacity 
which is always useless, because every material thing is exempted 

from its action, is, though not unthinkable, little more than a 
mere phrase. What is the Willi, free or bond, if it can make no 
nerve transmit it to any member? The will, to be truly free, 
must not only be free, but operative within some division or other 
of the sphere of Nature ; and if it is, then there is an immaterial 
force interfering with the invariable law. Moreover, if man’s will 
is free, @ fortiori so must be that of God; andif that is not bound 
—and we cannot even conceive of complete bondage for the 
Oreator, without denying him the attribute of creative power— 
then there exists a potential disturbing cause of immeasurable 
force which may at any moment suspend the invariability of law, 
and produce what we call “ miracle.” To say that God will 
never disturb his own law, is merely assertion; the fact 
remains, on the theory, that he, like man, is possessed of 
free-will, and therefore that he can disturb law, and the 
rest is a mere question of sufficient evidence. The rejection 
of the possibility of “ miracle’—that is, of a breach in the 
chain of cause and effect, a break in the “ invariability” of 
physical law—involves a rejection of the assertion of free-will 
either for man or God, the conclusion of all others, perhaps, 
which the Bishop of Manchester would most vigorously reject, 
and even scorn. Why, then, does he accept so unreservedly the 
enormous proposition in his first clause P 

It seems to us that, as the years draw on, the courage which 

was once so necessary to the men of science is becoming necessary 
to theologians in their turn. They seem to be haunted by 
an idea that some physical truth will some day be discovered 
which will be fatal to their theological convictions, and to be 
always endeavouring in advance to conciliate the physicists, 
by admitting as proved, propositions so far-reaching that their 
truth can never be fully tested, but which, if true, are fatal to 
any theology whatever. No theology, except conceivably a 
belief in Deism reduced to its lowest rudiments, reduced, in fact, 
to a vanishing-point, is or can be consistent with necessi- 
tarianism ; and in conceding that necessitarianism is true in the 
sphere of Nature, theology is very nearly given up, and miracle 
entirely. Nobody can draw a working distinction between the 
necessary invariability of consequences and necessity itself, 
though, of course, we may, if we please, make a Being the ultimate 
and far-off cause of invariability. Nay, we can hardly, if logical, 
allow even that, for if a sentient Will decreed invariability, in- 
variability is dependent on that Will, and is not the necessary 
law which physicists assert, and which the Bishop of Manchester 
seems, and of course only seems, to admit it to be. If invaria- 
bility has never failed, Christ has never risen, and all the Churches 
built upon his teaching are assiduously propagating dreams. 





SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
HAT, in the course of centuries, many strange superstitions 
should have taken root in the Synagogue, can hardly be 
matter of surprise to any one acquainted even superficially with 
the history of medizval rabbinism. But it is a question, for all 








that, whether outsiders have any idea of the odd nature of the 
beliefs that lie at the bottom of many Jewish rites and ceremonies. 
It is not too much to affirm that one-half of the ritual of the 
Synagogue—not, be it understood, in the ignorant East, but in 
the communities of the cultured West—is based upon super- 
stitions so puerile, so silly, as to provoke only the amused 
wonderment of rational men. For instance, incredible though it 
may appear, it is nevertheless a fact that the most solemn 
function of the Jewish Church, the sounding of the “ Shophar,” 
or “ram’s-horn trumpet,” on the New Year Festival is pre- 
arranged with a view to tricking the Arch-accuser, Satan,—or, in 
plain English, cheating the devil. The New Year is, according 
to Jewish belief, the Day of Judgment. On this day, the record 
of Israel’s shortcomings is read before the heavenly throne; 
but when the sound of the sacred trumpet is heard, only the 
merits and sufferings of the tribes are remembered, and their 
transgressions are blotted out. Hence, as the festival approaches, 
it is an object with the Arch-accuser to prevent the notes of the 
“Shophar ” from reaching the Throne of Grace, or so devout 
Jews allege; and to circumvent him, recourse is had to what they 
consider aningeniousdevice. Fora month previously—during the 
whole of the month of Ellul, that is—the trumpet is blown every 
morning in the synagogue after the early service. Satan, on the 
watch, flies upwards when the first notes reach him, in order 
to bar the way. And this he does on each succeeding day 
when he hears the sound. On the last day of the month, 
the day preceding the New Year, the blowing of the 
“Shophar” is discontinued. Satan thinks it all over, of course, 
and no longer listens for the objectionable tones, and the result 
is that the next day, which is the true “ Feast of Trumpets,” the 
Jews have it all their own way, and the sound without let or 
hindrance reaches the Seat of Mercy. For nearly two thousand 
years, the practice of intermitting the blowing of the “ Shophar ” 
on the eve of the New Year, “ L’arbib ha-Satan ”—to use the ex- 
planatory phrase of the Rabbins—“to puzzle Satan,” has been 
in vogue, and the Arch-accuser ought certainly to be up to the 
trick by this time. However, this view of the matter does not 
appear to have struck the modern Jews, who continue the 
practice with a child-like reliance on the simplicity of Satan, and 
the efficacy of their device for circumventing him. 


This is far from being an exceptional instance of the odd 
beliefs that have found favour in Jewry and acceptance in the 
ritaal of the Synagogue. The ceremonial of the Jews is cram- 
full of similar superstitions ; it is impossible to turn a page of 
the Jewish prayer-book, or enter a Jewish house of worship, 
without being struck by some one or other of these survivals of 
old-world faiths and fancies. Take again, for example, the belief in 
the significance of dreams. This has so strong a hold of 
the Jew, that the ritual dare not ignore it. On the five 
great feasts of the year—Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, 
New Year, and the Day of Atonement—the Gentile who has 
the curiosity to visit a synagogue will infallibly be struck 
by one ceremony peculiar to these solemn days. All the 
worshippers of priestly descent, and known as “ kohanim,” 
station themselves in front of the Ark of the Law, cover their 
heads with their praying-scarves, raise their hands with the 
fingers spread two-and-two together—why or wherefore they do 
not know—and pronounce a benediction, while the congregants, 
with bated breath and heads averted, repeat a portion of the 
ritual of the day. The performance looks very imposing to 
the uninitiated. As a matter of fact, the worshippers are 
simply mumbling over an old cabalistic invocation against bad 
dreams, of which the most important part is the mental repetition 
—for the words are too sacred for actual enunciation—of some 
thaumaturgic names of the Creator, compounded, after the usual 
cabalistic fashion, of the initials of a number of words occurring 
in the blessing uttered by the priests. Those who think that this 
belief in the efficacy of cabalistic formule is confined to the 
illiterate and fanatical Jews of South-Eastern Europe and 
Palestine, are much in error. A visit to the City of London will 
undeceive them; for in the side-streets of Whitechapel, charms to 
keep off the night-witch Lilith may be bought at the not extrava- 
gant price of a penny a-piece. The superstition about Lilith, to 
whom Adam was wedded before Eve was created, and who bore 
him all the demons that vexed the ancient world, is as strong 
to-day among the great body of believing Jews as it was four 
thousand years ago among their ancestors in the Plains of 
Shinar. So great is the demand for these documents, that there 
is one Jewish printing-office in Great Alie Street that turns them 
out by the thousands,—one of the most curious products certainly 
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of the modern printing-press. The efficacy of these documents lies 
in the repetition of the various aliases by which the witch 
Lilith is known; for a tradition of the holy “ Zoar,” the text- 
book of the Kabala, tells us that when Elijah the Prophet met 
the uncanny creature on one of her nocturnal expeditions, he 
contrived to draw from her the information that in whatsoever 
place the several names applied to her in the demon world were 
posted up, she was powerless to enter. 


One of the features of the Synagogue service is the repetition 
of a prayer known as the “ Kaddish,” or sanctification. 
The prayer in itself is a perfectly unobjectionable pro- 
duction, attributing sanctity and honour to the Creator. 
Rabbinical ingenuity has, however, made it the means of 
perpetuating among Jews one of the grossest superstitions 
of crude Judaism, the belief in an actual purgatory. It was one 
of the early tenets of the Synagogue that every soul had to pass a 
given time in purgatory. One of the Rabbis—Akiba, if we 
recollect aright—fixed the term at a period not exceeding twelve 
months. For the pious, the term was, of course, less in propor- 
tion to their piety. Now, it became at once an object to shorten 
the period of purgation, and it happened that one of the most 
austere of the Pharisees dreamt that the recitation of the 
“ Kaddish ” by the son of the deceased had the effect of helping 
hia father one foot out of purgatory; it was forthwith made an 
institution of Judaism that for eleven months after the death of 
a parent, a son should publicly repeat the santification in syna- 
gogue as often as he could, the rapidity with which the departed 
got out of purgatory depending entirely upon the frequency 
with which the prayer was repeated. The reason eleven months 
was fixed upon as the limit of time for the mourner’s Kaddish, 
was due to respect for the deceased. Twelve months being the 
longest period for which the very wickedest was condemned to 
suffer, it was deemed only considerate to regard the late- 
lamented as not quite as bad as he might have been by an 
amount of wickedness equivalent to a month’s confinement in 
purgatory. And in no part of the world is the punctual 
saying of the Kaddish neglected. Ona par with the practice, 
so far as the superstition that underlies it is concerned, 
is the custom of keeping a lighted lamp burning in the 
room where a death has occurred, for seven days after the 
burial, in order that the soul still hovering about may not feel 
lonesome; and the yet stranger practice of placing a loaf of 
bread on the body of a dead person, when for any reason it is 
necessary to move it on the Sabbath. It is unlawful to move a 
corpse on the Sabbath, but Rabbinical casuistry finds nothing 
to urge against moving a vessel that contains a loaf of 
bread on that day. 

Folk-lorists would find a good deal to repay them in a study 
of the Jewish ritual and the various rites and ceremonies of the 
Jewish Church. In nearly every case, these rest upon a sub- 
stratum of superstitution of no little interest to the collector of 
early myths and beliefs. And, in the case of the Jews too, some 
of the superstition embodied in the ritual has come to 
shadow the house of worship itself. The synagogue is firmly 
believed to be a meeting-house for the dead as well as 
for the living. Hence a Jew never enters an empty syna- 
gogue without knocking three times at the door, to warn the 
ghostly congregants within of the approach of a living person ; 
nor would any worshipper look back over his shoulder as he 
leaves the house of prayer. <A law peculiar to the Great 
Synagogue of Posen, in East Prussia, is said to have been 
published owing to the presence of a number of dead visitors 
there on the high festival of the year. No Jew there is allowed to 
cover his head with the praying-scarf, as is the custom in other 
places. The legend that accounts for this—whatever may be its 
worth—is as follows. On a certain New Year, in the days of 
Rabbi Eger, the congregants were engaged in their devotions 
with, as usual, their heads covered, when they found themselves 
cramped for want of room. The crush became terrible, and men 
could scarcely breathe, when the aged Rabbi, moved by the sense 
of uneasiness apparent in the congregation, turned and saw there, 
among the living worshippers, the forms and figures of many long 
passed away. Instantly he called out that all who were alive 
should remove the praying-scarves from their heads. They did 
so, and only the dead remained covered. Then the Rabbi 
adjured the souls present, in the name of the Living God, to 
leave the place in peace, and the people to their devotions. 
Whereupon the dead slowly vanished; and since that time no 
living worshipper ever covers his head in the Posen Synagogue. 
Whatever be the truth concerning this story, the fact remains 





i 
that a Jew would no more enter a synagogue without the pres 


liminary knocks to warn the dead of his presence, than he would 
leave a burial-ground without plucking a little grass and castin 
it over his shoulder, taking care at the same time not to loch 
back, lest he might see the soul of the co-religionist last interred 
there in the shape of a fire-spark hovering over the new-made 
grave. 








RELIC-KEEPING. 


N°? small amount of excitement was produced in Paris 

during the past week by rumours, first, that the remaing 
of the great Napoleon had been stolen from the sarcophagus at 
the Invalides, where, by a strange irony, they were laid with 
such pomp, not by the Third Napoleon, but by a Bourbon 
King; and secondly, that the heart which had been separately 
embalmed and preserved was not in reality that of the Emperor, 
but merely a sheep’s heart. It is almost needless to say how 
utterly absurd was the rumour that the body had been stolen 
from its tomb. The weight of the lid of the sarcophagus is 
some ten tons, and without machinery it would have been 
utterly impossible to remove the remains, which, again, are 
guarded by a specially selected body of old soldiers. The 
guestion whether the heart is real or not, is, of course, one of 
evidence. The allegation, which was made many years ago, is, 
that before the post-mortem examination could be completed, 
darkness overtook the surgeons of St. Helena, who accordingly 
left the Emperor’s body with the heart and viscera separated 
from the trunk. On returning next morning to finish their task, 
they are said to have found that rats had eaten the heart, and in 
order to avoid the scandal of the accident, they procured a sheep’s 
heart, and passed it off as the Emperor’s. 

Whether this story is true or false, might seem at first sight to 
matter very little. After all, none ever saw the heart after its 
sepulture, nor, if they did, would they be able to detect the im- 
posture,—unless, indeed, they should happen to have the special 
knowledge which, it is alleged, compelled the great German 
anatomist to spring from an ecstasy of devotion before the 
relics of the Three Kings at Cologne, with the exclamation, 
“Good heavens! they are calves’ bones!” Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, who is there who would not feel a touch of regret if 
undoubted evidence were brought to show that Shakespeare's 
body does not rest beneath his tomb at Stratford? Nobody 
sees it, but all like to think it is there. All men love material 
links with the past, and are reasonable in loving. The 
imagination may be strong, but who can deny that it 
works more strongly when face to face with some actual 
relic of the gone? A grass-covered barrow on some lonely ridge 
of down is in itself nothing; but who is there who does 
not find that the great scroll of those ages before history 
was, in which lie hidden the secrets of primeval existence, 
rolls back more widely and shows a clearer record, when his 
very feet are pressing the ground that those ancient mourners 
pressed, as, with dread solemnities of feast and sacrifice, they 
laid the warrior chieftain in his grave? But if the mind grows 
passionate at the sight of a link that it can directly connect 
with the nameless, formless past, or with some mere material 
object, how much more so when the link is with a man or 
woman who has lived, and whom we know by name and by 
record as certainly as we know those who are living to-day 
but whom we have not seen! Theoretically, as we have seen 
neither, we know Cromwell as well as we know Prince Bismarck ; 
and yet the fact that the former is not living makes him far 
more shadowy and dubious to us. One may argue indefinitely 
that the evidence that Cromwell lived is quite as good as that 
Prince Bismarck lives; but the fact always remains that the 
man who is alive takes an infinitely more definite shape in 
the mind than the man who is but a memory. It is not 
strange, then, that to actually touch the glove or the helmet 
which Cromwell wore gives us a sense of security in his exist- 
ence which can hardly be obtained in any other way. How 
much more should we feel this security were we to touch 
the hand itself. Most of all should we realise his existence, 
if we saw him in his habit of a man as he stood in his 
audience-chamber at Whitehall, or as he lectured his Par- 
liaments on the nation’s needs, standing, sword on thigh, 
before his chair of state in Westminster Hall. Is there any one 
who does not wish that Cromwell, and all those who ruled 
England before and since his time, could have been preserved by 
those arts the great Florentine embalmers have discovered, by 
which the flesh of human bodies can be petrified and rendered 
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as solid and as able to resist the action of the air as if the life 
were still in them? What would one not give to be able to see 
the burial-place of our Kings and Queens as a vast church, 
srhere, each enthroned, the Sovereigns of England should, in the 
likeness of the living, show to us and our descendants the very 
podies of the men and women who ruled over us? Pictures that 
preserve the expression, and have caught the character that 
shines from the eyes or lurks in the set of the mouth, may in 
reality give us far better portraits, be more true to the men and 
women as they lived, than such embalmed figures; but would 
not one infinitely prefer to see the bodies of Henry VIII. and 
Charles I. fresh from their tombs, and for a moment unspoiled 
by the air—as George IV. saw them at Windsor—than all their 
pictures on the canvasses of Holbein and Vandyke P 


While thus arguing that in our day one of the chief feelings 
connected with relics of the great dead, is the hunger for a sense 
of reality in connection with the men of the past, which can 
only be satisfied by some material link—of which a portion of 
the actual body is the most perfect—we must not, of course, 
leave out of sight the fact that in all probability the feeling 
that the human body is in itself sacred has a good deal to do 
with the sense of religion which attaches to relics of the dead. 
If we have an instinctive feeling towards the preservation of the 
human body generally, this feeling is no doubt intensified in the 
case of those whom we reverence from any cause; and thus the 
desire to keep relics of the great dead, which still at this day 
survives much cynicism, is probably dimly connected, though in 
a way not recognised, with our religious feelings. The manner 
in which this instinct for preserving the body seems to have 
grown up in the human mind is curious. In its most intense 
form we find it among the Egyptians. It is not too much to 
say that in the Valley of the Nile half the energy of the living 
was devoted to the preservation of the dead. The Egyp- 
tians were possessed of an active belief in the existence of 
the soul after death. The ultimate prospects of immortality 
depended, however, on whether or not the body could be pre- 
served. After death, the soul passed a vast period of time in 
expiatory journeys in the nether world. These journeys over, 
it returned to occupy the body before abandoned. An imperative 
necessity was thus cast upon all those who valued an after-life to 
prepare means of embalming so perfect and tombs so secure, 
that when the body was again required, the soul might find 
it ready. To the Greeks and Romans, to whom the nether 
world was but a land of shadows, the preservation of the body 
was not a necessity ; and accordingly, like the Hindoos, they 
burnt their dead. With Christianity came the idea of the 
resurrection of the body, and so of its sacredness, and the 
necessity of its preservation from destruction. Though the 
spiritual application which the idea soon received—that of con- 
tinuous identity in a non-material state—prevented the notion 
from having the effect it had in Egypt, there can be no doubt 
that in the earlier centuries of Christian history it had much to 
do with the growth of the worship and preservation of relics. 

If we turn from the more restricted theme of the relics of the 
dead to relics of the past in general, it is curious to notice how 
deeply they have often affected men’s minds, The First Napoleon, 
who never neglected any means by which he might influence 
human nature so as to make it more pliable for his purposes, 
recognised very clearly the sentimental influence which cou!d be 
exercised in this way. For instance, before setting out to Boulogne 
toarrange for the invasion of England, he had the Bayeux tapestry 

brought to Paris, and exposed to view in the Palais Royal, in 
order that the people of Paris might be inspired by the sight 
of the tapestry made to commemorate what he chose, with 
@ fine disregard of history and enthnology, to regard as 
4 previous conquest of England by the French. Not con- 
tent with this, he professed, while encamped at Boulogne, 
to have found a coin of Julius Caesar and the arms of one 
of William the Conqueror’s followers. It is grotesque to read 
of, but Napoleon did right not only to rely upon his soldiers’ 
credulity, but upon the effect of touching their imaginations. 
It was the best possible means of bringing home to his men 
the lesson he desired to teach them—that France had con- 
quered England before, and would conquer her again—to show 
them the arms which one of the conquerors had left on the very 
spot from which a successful invasion had actually been made. 
The restoration of Napoleon’s body to France helped to revive 
the Napoleonic cult as no other incident did, and all Germany 
feels the stronger and fuller of continuous life because the 
Emperor addresses his Parliament from the throne pressed by 


the feet of Charlemagne. Plenty of other instances might be 
given of how great has been the effect of relics on mankind. 
Indeed, relic-worship, and relic-keeping, if we regard them in 
their true light, have an extremely important place in the world ; 
nor is it unnatural that this should be so. As long as men 
reverence the past, as long as their imaginations are fired and 
their emotions awakened not only by the ear but by the eye and 
by the touch, so long will relic-keeping be customary, and when 
the object is a lofty one, not unwise. Nothing seems so 
ridiculous to some minds as an expenditure of energy in keep- 
ing, say, an arm of St. Peter; but how, if the memory of St. 
Peter is invaluable to Christians, and if the arm wakes that 
memory towards life? Why is that stupider than the preserva- 
tion of a photograph of the dead 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LUXURY OF LOAFING. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Rugby, Tennessee, September 10th. 

I rake it I must have “written you frequent” (as they say 
here), at this time of year, in the last quarter-century on this 
theme, but, if you let me, should like to go back once more on 
the old lines. “ Loafing as she should be taken” is likely, I fear, 
to become a lost art, though to my generation it is the one luxury. 
A country without good loafing-places is no longer a country for 
a self-respecting man in his second half-century. The rapid 
deterioration of our poor dear old England in this respect fills 
me with forebodings far more than the Irish Question, which we 
shall worry through on the lines so staunchly advocated by you. 
No fear of that, to my thinking; but, alas! great fear of our 
losing the power and the means of loafing. Time was when 
John Bull, in his own isle, was the best loafer in Christendom 
—(I may say in the world, the Turk and Otaheitan loafer doing 
nothing else, and he who does nothing but loaf loses the whole 
flavour of it)—and I can remember the time when at the seaside 
—for instance, Cromer, and inland, Betwys-y-Coed, Penygurd, 
and the like—the true loafer might be happy, gleaning “the 
harvest of a quiet eye,” and far from any one who wanted to go 
anywhere or do anything in particular. The railway has come 
to Cromer, and I hear that the guardian phalanx of Buxtons, 
Hoares, Gurneys, and Barclays, all good loafers in the last 
generation, have thrown up the sponge and gone with the 
stream. I was at Betwys and Penygurd last year, and 
at the former there were three or four long pleasure- 
vans meeting every train; at the latter, three parties came in, 
in a few hours, to do Snowdon and get back to dinner at Capel 
Curig or Bethgellert. Indeed, I was sore to mark that even 
Henry Owen, landlord and guide, once a good loafer, has suc- 
cumbed. Over here it is still worse in the Atlantic States; but 
this is a big country, in which oases must be left yet for many a 
long year for the loafer, of which this is one. It lies on amoun- 
tain plateau, seven miles from the station, to which a hack goes 
twice daily to meet the morning and evening mails (once too 
often, perhaps, for the highest enjoyment of the loafer) ; 
but otherwise the outer world, its fidgets and its businesses, 
no more concern us than they did Cooper’s jackdaw. Iam 
conscious that regular work here must be done by some 
one, as daily meals at 7 a.m., and 12.30 and 6 p.m., never fail, 
with abundance of grapes and melons—the peaches, alas ! were 
cut off by frosts when the trees were in blossom. But beyond 
this, and the presence of a young Englishman in this house, who, 
in blue shirt and trousers, tends and milks the cows, and puts 
in six or eight hours’ work a day at one thing or another in the 
neighbouring fields, there is nothing to remind one that this 
world doesn’t go on by itself, at any rate in these autumn days. 
Almost every cottage, or shanty, as they call these attractive 
wooden houses, has a deep verandah (from which you get a view, 
over the forest, of the Southern range of mountains, with Pilot 
Knob for highest point), and, in the verandah, rocking-chairs 

and hammocks, in one or other of which a chatty host or 

hostess is almost sure to be found, enjoying air, view, 

rocking, and the indescribable depth of blue atmosphere 

which laps us all round. There is surely something very 

uplifting in finding the sky twice as far off as you know it at 

home. I felt this first on the Lower Danube and in Greece; 

but I doubt if Bulgarian or Greek heavens are as high as these. 

Every now and again, a merry group of young folk go by in 











waggon or on horseback ; but even they are loafers, as they have 
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no object in view beyond enjoying one another’s company, and 
possibly lunch or tea at the junction of the two mountain- 
streams, the only lion we have within a day’s journey. Their 
parents may be found for the most part in and round the hotel, 
for they are wise enough to let the young ones knock about 
very much as they please, while they take their own ease in the 
verandahs or shady grounds of “The Tabard.” That hostelry 
of historic name stands on an eminence next to this shanty, and 
my “loaf-brothers,” when I get any, are generally saunterers from 
amongst its guests, and the one who comes oftenest is perhaps the 
best loafer I have ever come across. He is a rancheman on the Rio 
Grande, and has been out here ever since he left Marlborough, 
some fourteen years ago. Since then I should think he has 
done as hard work as any man, in the long drives of two 
thousand miles which he used to make from Southern Texas up 
to Colorado or Kansas, before the railway came. Even now, I 
take it that for ten months in the year he covers more ground 
and exhausts more tissue than most men, which makes him 
such a model loafer when he gets away. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, he started after lunch from “ The Tabard,” three hundred 
yards off, under a sort of engagement, as definite as we make 
them, to spend the afternoon here. On the way he came 
across a hammock swinging unoccupied in the hotel grounds, 
and a volume of “ Pendennis,” and only arrived here after 
supper, in the superb starlight (the moon is objectionably late 
in rising just now), to smoke a pipe before bed-time. His 
experience of Western life is as racy as a volume of Bret 
Harte. Take the following, for instance:—At a prairie-town 
not far from his ranche, as distances go in the West, there is a 
State Court of First Instance, presided over by one Roy Bean, 
J.P., who is also the owner of the principal grocery. Some 
cowboys had been drinking at the grocery one night, with 
the result that one of them remained on the floor, but 
with sense enough left to lie on the side of the pocket 
where he kept his dollars. In the morning, it appeared that 
he had been “rolled ”’—Anglice, turned over and his pocket 
picked—whereupon a Court was called to try a man on whom 
suspicion rested. Roy Bean sat on a barrel, swore ina jury, 
and then addressed the prisoner thus,—“ Now, you give that 
man his money back.” The culprit, who had sent for the 
lawyer of the place to defend him, hesitated for a moment, 
and then pulled out the money. ‘‘ You treat this crowd,” 
were Roy’s next words; and while “ drinks round ” were handed 
to the delighted cowboys at the prisoner’s expense, Roy 
pulled out his watch and went on,—‘ You’ve got just 
five minutes to clear out of this town, and if ever you 
come in again, we'll hang you.” The culprit made off 
just as his lawyer came up, who remonstrated with Roy, 
explaining that the proper course would have been to have 
heard the charge, committed the prisoner, and sent him 
to the county town for trial. “And go off sixty miles, 
and hang round with the boys [witnesses] for you to pull the 
skunk through and touch the dollars!” said Roy, scornfully ; 
whereupon the lawyer disappeared in pursuit of his client and 
unpaid fee. 

It occurs to one to ask how much of the litigation of England 
might be savedif Judges of First Instance might open with Roy’s 
formula,—* Now, you give that man his money back.” Iam 
bound to add that his practice is not without its seamy side. 
When the railway was making, two men came in from one of 
the gangs fora warrant. A brutal murder had been committed. 
Roy told his clerk (the boy in the grocery, he being no penman 
himself), to make out the paper, asking,—‘‘ Wot’s the corpse’s 
name?” “Li Hung,” was the reply. “Hold on!” shouted 
Roy to his clerk; and then to the pursuers,—“ Ef you 
ken find anything in them books,” pointing to the two or 
three supplied by the State, “about killin’ a Chinaman, it 
ken go,” and the pursuers had to travel on to the next fount 
of justice. 

Please find room for one more, and I will promise to cut my 
next shorter. My “loaf-brother” heard it himself as he was 
leaving Texas, and laughed at it nearly all the way up. A 
group of cowboys at the station were discussing the problem 
of how long the world would last if this drowth went on, the 
prevailing sentiment being that they would rather it worruted 
through somehow. A cowboy down on his luck here struck 
in,—‘“ Wall, if the angel stood right thar,” pointing across 
the room, “ready to sound, and looked across at me, I’d jest 
say, ‘Gabe! toot your old horn!” Vacuvus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
PROF. DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—yirr, 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “Spxrctraror,’’| 
Sir,—My analysis of Unionist delusions is at an end; let me 
sum up its results and point its lesson. 
It is a delusion that the “ concessions” hoped for or extorted 
from Mr. Gladstone can reunite the Liberal Party. Of thege 
concessions, the one threatens dishonour to the English nation, 
the other entails weakness on the English Parliament. The one 
concession which might put an end to the dissent of Liberal 
Unionists, is Mr. Gladstone’s honest conversion from the Home. 
rule heresy. Such a change of faith is a moral impossibility ; 
it would of itself disqualify Mr. Gladstone for the position of 
party leader. 
It is a delusion to suppose that the Home-rule controversy 
can be terminated with satisfaction to Unionists by a com. 
promise or transaction. A true compromise is an impossibility, 
Maintenance of the Union and the Parliamentary independence 
of Ireland are opposed to each other no less in fact than in 
logic. A sham compromise is merely a misguiding name 
for the concession to Ireland of a narrow, restricted form of 
Home-rule. But in this matter half-measures are not safe 
measures; if Ireland is to obtain Home-rule, it is the interest no 
less of Great Britain than of Ireland that she should receive the 
widest measure of Parliamentary independence compatible with 
the safety of Great Britain; on this point—though on this 
point alone—my opinion appears to be supported by the 
authority of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. A compromise is in prin- 
ciple a surrender, and a surrender which for the sake of 
appearing to be a compromise, is made on terms which deprive 
concession at once of its grace and of its possible benefits. 
It is a delusion to draw from the undoubted fact that Separa- 
tion is opposed to the true interests of Ireland,—first, the 
hazardous inference that Irishmen will never desire national 
independence, and next, the demonstrably groundless conclu- 
sion that Home-rule in Ireland threatens no serious danger to 
England. At each point the argument breaks down. _ Irish- 
men, like other human beings, often entertain wishes opposed to 
their true interest; hence Irishmen may well desire Separation. 
The very circumstances, moreover, which forbid Ireland to claim 
national independence must suggest, and, indeed, have suggested, 
to Irishmen the expediency of dissolving the United Kingdom 
into a Confederation ; but Federalism is far more dangerous to 
England than Irish independence. Home-rule, then, either 
means Separation, or else means national disintegration. Sepa- 
ration is the loss of a limb; Federalism means assured paralysis, 
and probable death. 

It is a delusion to dream that Home-rule in Ireland will 
bring peace to England; it will ensure disquiet, it threatens 
protracted revolution. 

It is a delusion to hold that the movement in favour of Home- 
rule may be, so to speak, outflanked by extending to Ireland a 
system of extended Local Self-government. Extended municipal 
franchises are a totally different thing from Home-rule. Hence 
the widest scheme of Local Self-government will never meet the 
desires of Nationalists. That it will confer any benefit on 
Ireland is open to the gravest doubt; that it must weaken the 
hands of the Executive Government, and thus increase the 
difficulties of England, is a certainty. 

It is a delusion that the co-operation of Liberals with Con- 
servatives in defence of national unity is a disgrace. Whoever 
adopts the watchword, ‘‘ No alliance with Tories,” misunder- 
stands the nature and objects of modern party divisions, places 
the interest of a faction above the welfare of the State, and con- 
tradicts the fundamental axiom of popular government,—the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. Politicians, moreover, 
who shudder at co-operation between Liberals and Tories, forget 
that Unionists must in the long-run accept the friendship of Lord 

Salisbury or alliance with Mr. Parnell. Co-operation with 
Lord Salisbury entails, it may be, inconvenience, but involves 
no loss of character; coalition with Mr. Parnell will bring on 
Liberal Unionists, as it has brought on Gladstonians, all the 
deserved disrepute which falls upon constitutionalists when 
they adopt the ends and sanction the methods of revolutionists 
and law-breakers. Character in England is strength; the party 
which in moments of trial and at all costs preserves character, 
ensures for itself in the future the certainty of influence and of 
power. 








To escape from delusions is to recognise truth, and Unionists 
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0 exoape from the dominion of fallacies generated in the main 
py half-heartedness, will soon, amidst all the perplexities and 
entanglements of the present situation, discern where lies for 
them the path of honour and of wisdom, and what are the virtues 
hich must specially be cultivated by men bent upon travellin g 
along an arduous road towards a noble goal. Concessions, com- 
promises, or transactions are ruin; a bold adoption of the boldest 
form of Home-rule, or the resolute defence of national unity, are 
the only alternatives worthy of consideration by any man of 
gense and vigour. No honest Unionist can, unless under the 
necessity imposed by crushing and final defeat, advocate 
Home-rule. Every honest Unionist will therefore now, 
daring the time of battle and (despite small failures) of 
success, decline to hear of parleyings, conferences, or negotia- 
tions. Every Unionist must stand firm by the Union. But 
the defence of national unity, while it is the first, will not 
appear to any Unionist to be the sole duty of the day. To the 
complaints or aspirations of the labouring classes throughout 
every part of the United Kingdom, it behoves statesmen to give 
a willing and intelligent hearing. Wise men of all parties now 
accept the fact that to settle finally on fair terms the tenure of 
land in Ireland is to go to the root of Irish difficulties. To 
achieve such a settlement is the highest duty and the highest 
interest of Unionists; their leaders are the only body of states- 
men who can hope to perform this gigantic task ; they entertain 
no idea either of liberty or of generosity which is unconnected 
with honesty and justice ; they therefore can carry through a 
measure of reform without letting it degenerate into a scheme 
of violence and confiscation, will sternly enforce law because 
law is justice, and will take care that innovations carried 
out for the sake of national objects shall be made at the 
cost of the nation. Unionists, again, will know that the virtues 
which the times imperatively demand are firmness, constancy, 
and moderation. To the small but honoured body of men on 
whose steadfastness depends the welfare of the nation, each 
Unionist will give his unqualified support. He will not let 
himself be elated by trifles; he will not fancy the country 
lost because Mr. Brunner can add his vote to the forces 
of obstruction; he will not think the battle for the Union 
finished because Mr. Fellowes can now shout, “ Hear, hear!” 
when Mr. Robertson exposes the fallacies of the Opposi- 
tion. To Unionists, indeed, worthy of the cause in 
which they are enrolled, even mischances will not always 
appear unmixed evils. The energy—the laudable energy—of 
Irish Members has turned and will turn English elections. 
These triumphs of Parnellism are in themselves deplorable ; but 
the particular development of Irish activity should be hailed 
with infinite satisfaction. Every time a Parnellite addresses an 
English constituency, he shakes his own cause; he imitates 
Hogerth’s elector, who drunk with zeal for his candidate cuts 
through the signboard on which he himself is seated. His con- 
duct confutes his principles. In the House of Commons he 
may shout, “I am an alien,” but by his appearance on the 
hustings he exercises his rights as a member of the United 
Kingdom, and proclaims that he is a citizen of the greatest and 
freest among European States. There is not, again, any reason 
to lament that a score of young Conservatives or Liberals 
should leave the sittings of Parliament that they may meet their 
Irish opponents face to face before the electors of England. The 
fuss and fury of a canvass are an evil; but that English politicians 
should accustom themselves to express in plain language the 
plain thoughts which tell with a popular audience, is a good, and 
a great good. From an honest interchange of ideas between 
honest English gentlemen and honest English voters, nothing 
but good can ensue. If the country labourers or town 
artisans gain much, the speakers who address rustics 
and workmen gain more. It is far better that youth- 
ful Unionists should learn from Mr. T. P. O’Connor in 
contests on the hustings the secret of popular eloquence and 
popular argument, than that in the House of Commons they 
should learn pompous jocosity from Sir William Harcourt, or 
brutal manners from Dr. Tanner. English imitation of Irish 
energy might well be carried further. The first body of English 
Members who plead the Unionist cause at an Irish elec- 
tion will render a memorable service to the country. Their 
labours will not immediately win votes, but their boldness and 
toil will not be thrown away, for the presence of English politi- 
cians at an Irish election would prove to electors—who, whatever 
their faults, are not dull-witted—that to Englishmen the whole 
United Kingdom isa common country. To look at the brighter 





sides of a dark prospect is, it must be admitted, if a necessary, 
not always an easy achievement. Opponents who detest Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy may admire his unbounded hopefulness; it 
is full of instruction. When General Grant first commanded 
an army, he was, he tells us, depressed by the constant 
effort to anticipate the possible moves of a skilful opponent. 
His anxiety found relief when he at last became im- 
pressed with the conviction that the Confederate commander 
was probably at that moment tormented by the attempt to 
anticipate the movements of General Grant. He thereupon gave 
his mind in calmness to making the most of his own advantages. 
In any great contest, advantages of position and of fortune are 
more or less equally distributed. For Unionists, the great thing 
is to realise their own strength. On the side of the Separatists 
are all the arts of rhetoric, and all the gains conferred by specious 
phrases; they have at their head a leader of admitted talent 
and of undoubted enthusiasm, who can always cover poverty of 
thought with exuberance of words, and weakness of argument 
with copiousness of sophism, and of sophism the more dangerous 
because it has imposed on the speaker’s own judgment. 
Separatists have appealed, and with success, to some of the 
meanest and some of the best parts of human nature. They 
have appealed to ignorance, to levity, to hopefulness, to 
sympathy, and to generosity. Who shall deny the power of 
these sentiments? Unionists count, indeed, on their side, the 
greatest living master of English speech ; but though he shows 
the fire, he no longer possesses the physical energy of youth. 
They must therefore meet rhetoric not by eloquence, but by 
plain statement of truth. Nor is the cause they advocate one 
which directly arouses popular emotion. Still, they have on 
their side most powerful allies. Knowledge is stronger than 
ignorance. Sense and reason are meant to control, and— 
incredible though it may appear—do in the long-run control, 
the impulses of sentiment. Indignation at wrong-doing and 
resentment at oppression, even though the oppression be exer- 
cised by the poor, and be miscalled “exclusive dealing,” 
are as legitimate and as powerful feelings as sympathy for 
suffering or pity for distress. Generosity is one of the graces of 
human life; but common honesty and common justice ought to 
curb, and can curb, the impulses of generosity, for common 
honesty and common justice are strong with all the strength 
which governs the universe.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. V. Dicey. 


THE “UNFORESEEN RESULT.” 
(To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I plead guilty to having been once a hero-worshipper of 
Mr. Gladstone; his almost unrivalled brilliancy of intellect and 
his purity of character seemed to carry one by storm. Iam 
speaking of a period now more than forty years gone by. Ican 
still see those qualities in his character, but I am frightened by 
his want of backbone. He can stir up passion, but he cannot 
form or guide a healthy public opinion. Your correspondent, 
Mr. R. St. J. Corbet, has expressed this want in his own rather 
forcible way; but it is a want foreseen long ago by one 
who was the best able to judge—the late Sir John Gladstone. 
His words were these :— My son William is a very brilliant 
young man; but, mark my words, he is the most unstable man 
within the four seas.” It was a prophecy, and it was repeated 
to me by the friend to whom it was spoken, and repeated as a 
corrective of my very enthusiastic confidence in the then 
Member for Newark, a confidence which he had till then enter- 
tained as fully as myself. It seems to me that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s stumbling-block is his unbounded self-reliance. I 
am not speaking of qualities so vulgar as vanity or conceit. 
It has been publicly stated, and not contradicted, that he 
is fully persuaded that he is the only man who can govern 
England.* The impression which he has left on my own mind, 
as well as on the minds of many others of his admirers, 
wiser men than myself, is that, with all his magnificent 
genius, he lacks the governing faculty. Lord Palmerston 
possessed this faculty; so did Sir Robert Peel; but then they 
were not, like Mr. Gladstone, the children of passion.—I am, 
Sir, &c., SENEX. 


* [We doubt Mr. Gladstone’s entertaining any idea of the kind. 
The secret of his weakness, so far as he is weak, is that he 
elevates representative government into a moral dogma, and 
cannot even conceive that a nation can go mad.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your review of Mr. Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, the 
writer observes of certain passages that they “suggest a most 
interesting and important question ; and the question is——How 
and why was the faith in the God of Israel so pure? If 
Babylon came so near to a true idea of God, why did it stop 
short P The answer cannot be found in the character of the 
Semites of Babylon on the one hand, or in the character of 
Israel on the other. For they were very like eachother. Wedo 
not seek to discuss the question here, but it is one which con- 
stantly occurs in the study of comparative religion, and demands 
an answer.” Your answer, I hope, would be the same as my own ; 
but as this passage stands, it seems to beg the question rather 
than state it. According to the Bible, Babylon did not “stop 
short” of Israel, but went further astray from the primeval 
revelation. Israel was preserved by the call of Abraham out 
of Chaldzxa, already serving other gods (Josh. xxiv., 2), into 
Canaan, where a purer worship remained with Melchisedek, and 
farther revelation was vouchsafed to the father of the faithful. 

Mr. Sayce does, indeed, suggest an important reflection,—that 
Babylon began, like modern science, with discarding the doctrine 
of creation; and then, like ancient Egypt and Greece, after its 
example, subjected the Divine Fatherhood to the conditions 
of humanity, and so arrived at “gods many and lords many.” 
This is also St. Paul’s view,—‘ When they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened; 
professing themselves to be wise, they became fools.” Know- 
ledge was first, then agnosticism, and then atheism. The 
history of religion is not one of light springing out of darkness, 
but of revealed trath corrupted by false philosophy, and dying 
out in immorality. 

History and experience are full of this facilis descensus averni. 
Neither knows anything of an upward reaction, save by help 
from above. The decay of civilisation, the fall of nations, the 
degeneration of classes and of individuals, are facts as certain 
as the fall of the leaves in autumn. But nowhere have wea 
trace of spontaneous regeneration. Criminals do not reform 
themselves, nor savages originate civilisation. They are reformed 
and civilised through contact with those on a higher level. So, 
also, true religion is from above, not from below. Many believe 
in God through divine revelation; but never yet has a single 
individual by searching found out God without the aid of previous 
believers. The notion of religion, civilisation, science, and art 
growing out of savagery and ignorance, is as irrational as to 
expect grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. Yet we have 
still men, “ professing themselves to be wise,” who confidently 
propound a superstition which no African fetish equals in 
absurdity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bedford, September 27th. GrorcE TREVOR. 

[We publish this letter, without, of course, endorsing it, as a 
remarkable expression of an opinion exactly contrary to the one 
which now governs the Western world. The writer evidently 
holds that degeneracy is the natural tendency, and progress 
always a miracle.—Eb. Spectator.] 





AUSTRALIAN DIVORCE AND THE ROYAL VETO. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ** SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1z,—You consider the New South Wales Divorce Act so im- 
portant as to call for the grave constitutional step of a veto by 
her Majesty. But the leading clause in it has for the last three 
hundred years, at least, been law in Scotland, which was her 
Majesty’s Kingdom for hundreds of years before she succeeded 
to England. The only difference is that desertion there must 
be for four years, while in Australia it is proposed that it shall 
be for three, in order to terminate the marriage. But I write 
to point out what I venture to think a serious errorin your 
reading of this leading clause. You say,—* There is no restric- 
tion about consent, and, consequently, separation for that period, 
if accompanied by removal to a distance and abstinence from 
correspondence, is of itself sufficient ground for a dissolution of 
the marriage.” Non sequitur. In Scotland there is no such 
restriction ; the law just says wilful desertion : but it has always 
been ruled, and most justly, that mere separation and silence, 
were it for twenty years, is not desertion. You must prove that 
the original separation, and its continuance, were both of the 
nature not merely of separation, but of desertion,—i.e., were not 
of consent. But if there were any doubt about the daily Scotch 





practice (and there is none), the Australian clause is still morg 
unambiguous. Divorce must be “on the ground that the 
respondent has, without just cause or excuse, wilfully deserted: 
the petitioner, and, without such cause or excuse, left him or her 
continuously so deserted.” No one supposes that consent would 
not be a just cause and excuse. 

I doubt, too, whether, looking at it in the light of Scotch 
experience, this can be considered an Act for the rich rather 
than the poor. It is the poor with us who chiefly get divorce 
for desertion. You say if a rich Australian under this Act 
deserted his wife, but made her an allowance, she could not 
petition. I find no such clause in the proposed Act; and in 
Scotland, if a man deserted his wife and hid himself in the 
Colonies, having first made arrangements for her being regularly 
paid £2,000 a year during her life, the law would receive her 
petition for divorce the moment the term of four years was out, 
notwithstanding the big bribe. The reason, of course, is that 
marriage means mutual society, and our law assumes that 9 
man who deliberately and finally abandons such society breakg 
up the marriage, in the view even of the Divine Legislator, at 
least as truly as he who commits a single act of unfaithfulnegs, 

At all events, permit me to hope that her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment will not “have the nerve to veto” too many Colonia} 
legislative acts at this particular moment. Mr. Dicey says in 
another page that this is not the time for Parliament to “lay 
the foundations of a Federal State” throughout the world, 
Perhaps. But it is scarcely the time for uprooting them, and 
for using the sceptre as lever.—I am, Sir, &c., A Lawyer, 

[All very well; but laws are interpreted according to uni- 
versal sentiment. In Scotland feeling is against divorce. Wilk 
it be so in Australia P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE IRISH LANDLORDS, 
[To tHe EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’ | 
Sir,—I trust you will permit me to advert, in as few words ag 
possible, to several of the points touched on in your most 
interesting article on ‘The Attitude of Irish Landlords.” 

The landlords have been accused of the most heinous crimes, 
and I am sure they are entitled to plead “ Not guilty ” if they 
think fit, especially having regard to the fact that their most 
vigorous assailant has stated that they stood their trial and 
were “ acquitted.” I will now pass from that point. You then 
assume, and, I think, unfairly, that though many people are 
impressed with the desirability or necessity of abolishing the 
dual ownership of land in Ireland, the Irish landlords are doing 
nothing to elucidate that question and its feasibility. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Purchase Act of Lord Ash- 
bourne was devised by a committee of Irish landlords and others 
interested in the Irish Question, and many of the Irish land- 
lords are now hard at work trying to invent some scheme of 
purchase which may be fair to all parties, and not involve “ too 
serious a risk to the British taxpayer.” Again, as long ago as 
April, 1884, I brought forward a motion in the House of 
Lords advocating a purchase scheme which would have abolished 
dual ownership by this time if it had been adopted then. 
It was based in its main features on a very able financial 
scheme propounded by a most patriotic and experienced 
Irishman, the late Mr. R. O’Hara. The private history of our 
attempt to induce the Government of that day to accept any 
scheme, devise any scheme, or do anything that would prohibit 
the dangers and difficulties that we, as Irish landlords, foresaw, 
cannot be divulged. Suffice it to say that we were met always 
by the two parrot-cries,—first, the Land Act of 1881 will solve 
the whole land question ; secondly, if you indicated and proved 
that that Act was making matters worse instead of better, and 
purchase was the only way out of the difficulty, you were in- 
formed that it would be quite impossible to employ any force or 
means for getting the interest or any money advanced from the 
Trish farmers if they chose to resist such payment in the same 
way as they resisted payment of rent. This answer to us brings 
me to the reply which must be given to your query as to 
whether the Irish landlords can “invent a plan by which 
Irish peasants invested with their farms as freeholds can be 
induced or compelled to pay punctually a quit-rent equal 
to one-third of the judicial rent.” The answer any one will make 
will be to this effect,—that when A lends B money on a certain 
security, if B does not pay A the interest due on that money, B 
is taken before a Judge or Magistrate, and is made to pay, oF 
else goes to prison or suffers in some way for his misdemeanour. 
If the present statesmen who are supposed to govern Great 
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— | . . s 
Britain and Ireland have made up their minds, as some of the 


other statesmen did, that it is impossible to “ compel” a man to 
pay his just debts, the necessity of devising any scheme con- 
cludes, and I, as well as other persons in Ireland, may as well 
make arrangements to pay no one my debts and no Government 
official my taxes. In point of fact, if all the landlords of Great 
Britain and Ireland were to sit in convention for ever, they could 
not devise a scheme by which a man could be compelled to pay, 
unless the Government or Executive of the country decide to 
exact by force and penalty, if necessary, the amount of interest 
that is due and in arrear. I have always understood that 
laws dealing with such advances were passed with this 
end in view, and an Executive appointed to carry out these 
laws. Having attended the Convention both days, and listened 
carefully to what was said, I do not think that you are quite 
accurate in saying “Trish landlords are afraid to say what 
they think would be a just equivalent in Consols or Irish 
Debentures” for their properties. I do not think there would 
be difficulty in fixing the value, provided they were certain that 
they were to be paid in Consols or Debentures secured on the 
credit of Great Britain and Ireland. Again, Dr. Erck, who, 
you state, was “much applauded,” was greeted with enthu- 
siaam, and deservedly so, not, I am convinced, because he 
denounced purchase, but because he is Honorary Secretary of 
our Association, and has worked vigorously and at a great 
sacrifice to get Irish landlords to combine and take action with 
regard to their imperilled interests. It is not my province, nor 
would it be right for me, to indicate at present what work our 
executive committee is doing; but I may,I think, safely say 
that every point upon which you have upbraided the “ unwise 
folk,” is being carefully and systematically investigated. I 
rejoice much to find that you conclude by stating that “the 
landlords ought to be paid a fair price because they hold the land 
by legal tenure.” I personally think also that is what we havea 
right to demand. 

There are many questions to be considered by the Committee. 
First, as to whether the abolition of dual ownership should be 
immediate, complete, and compulsory, or whether it should be 
gradual, absorbent, and voluntary. Second, whether the 
Imperial credit will be pledged to guarantee the advances to the 
tenants to purchase their holdings, and thus secure the fair price 
for the land to the landowner; and if so, whether, if default is 
made in the payment of his interest by the peasant-proprietor, 
he will be “ compelled,” like any other debtor, to pay his arrears. 
This point is, to my mind, not only at the root of the whole 
question, but affects all executive legislation and the very 
existence of property all over the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CasTLETOWN OF Upper Ossory. 


[We have left out some sentences in Lord Castletown’s 
letter; first, for the sake of brevity ; and secondly, because they 
are based on a misconception. Nobody, not even the Par- 
nellites, proposes to “ extinguish ” the landlords except as rent- 
chargers. Lord Castletown will keep his house, his demesne, 
and a fortune, and be twice as influential as he is now.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


(To tue Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me, as an Irish landlord, to express my 
entire agreement with your criticisms on the proceedings of the 
late Convention in Dublin ? 

The establishment of a peasant-proprietary by a large measure 
of land-purchase is the only possible solution of the difficulties of 
our present position. But have you not exaggerated the amount 
of money required P Would it not suffice for all purposes to 
buy out the resident agricultural tenancies? Why should 
demesnes or grass-farms, or even the larger agricultural holdings 
(say, of over £100 a year) be dealt with ? 


There exist, unfortunately, no returns showing the acreage and 
valuation of each of these classes of tenancies. But, on working 
out the case of my own estate, I find that little more than half 
the total rental is paid by the class of tenants whom it would 
be necessary to convert into owners. If this proportion holds 
good throughout the whole country, the sum required would be 
nearer to £80,000,000 than £150,000,000, the sum mentioned in 
your article. 

I will not enter on the question of the security to be offered 
for this advance further than to say that the principle of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill of 1886, which made an Irish body responsible 
for the instalments of the purchase-money, was much safer for | 








the British taxpayer than the existing law, under which the State 
is brought into direct relation with each individual peasant 
owner, however small his holding. 

If the plan I suggest were adopted, the Irish landlords would 
be enabled to pay off their mortgages, but would not be obliged 
to leave their old homes; and so a class which, with all its 
political faults, is of great value to the social system, would still 
be kept in Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., C. T. Reprneron. 

Kilcornan, Oranmore, September 27th. 


[We never dreamt of touching demesne farms or land occupied 
by landlords, but can see no sense in excepting large farms. Mr. 
Redington is a competent witness, but we gave our figure on 
the authority of one of the first statists in the world.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


RHINE-SIDE. 
By queenly Aix to pretty Bonn— 
And then athwart the river, 
In sheer idlesse we wandered on, 
As fain to stray for ever. 


With endless shift of Light and Shade 
Fair Cloudland decked the scenery ; 

And, rain-refreshed, brown Autumn made 
Herself new Summer-greenery. 





Anew leapt out the parchéd rills, 
Anew the dry grass sprouted, 

A second life was on the hills, 
And ’twixt the seasons doubted. 


In golden shine the royal Rhine 
His dancing wave uplifted ; 

The rafts by Loreley’s mountain-shrine 
And song-famed reefs were drifted. 


The glory fell on wood and dell, 
On ruined shrine and fastness, 

Where the Stream-Spirit weaves his spell 
Of legendary vastness. 


For still with murmur and with roar 
Ran on the storied river, 

As if each robber-haunted shore 
Should haunted be for ever. 


Once more from his despairing height 
Young Roland on his maiden 

Gazed through the dim and mocking night, 
Bereft and sorrow-laden,— 


While o’er the pale and broken nun, 
With love-troth vainly plighted, 

The Dragon-Rock frowned sadly down 
On heart and passion blighted. 


Once more the wild marauding bands 
Broke law and fear asunder, 

And wrought their death-work through the lands, 
For vengeance or for plunder ; 


And foreign force and foreign hosts 
Brought sword and fire to pillage 
The restful homes, the peaceful coasts, 

The ingle in the village. 


The homes are gone—the hosts have passed 
Into the Great Uncertain ; 

The fatefal pall is o’er them cast, 
The impenetrable curtain. 


The harsh steam-whistle calls and wakes 
Their echoes shrill and lonely ; 

The busy traveller, passing, takes 
Note of the moment only. 


But, storm or shine, the rushing Rhine 
Flows on—the deathless river, 

Whose harmonies, by grace divine, 
Reverberate for ever. 


Wiesbaden, September 20th. Herman MERIVALE. 
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BOOKS. 


~~ 
THE PURPOSE OF THE AGES.* 


Tue author of The Purpose of the Ages, whom, in accordance 
with the title-page, we shall call Miss Morison, although we 
believe that she has long ago changed her name, has undertaken 
a profoundly difficult task. Hitherto, she has been chiefly known 
as a lyrical writer, especially as a writer of Scottish ballads. Her 
present work is more ambitious, and, in our judgment, much less 
successful. The object of the poem is a noble one. “The divine 
education of the human race,” says Professor Sayce, “and of 
the individual within the race, the unity of God’s dealings with 
man, is the central idea whose development forms the very 
essence of the poem. Faith that reveals itself in obedience, and 
finally attains the perfect liberty of oneness with God, is the 
instrument whereby that development is worked out.” And he 
goes on to say that the writer, having made herself thoroughly 
acquainted with the recent revelations of Egyptian and Assyrian 
research, has spared no pains “ to inspire them with that living 
spirit which comes of warm sympathy and poetic insight.” 

Now, it does not need much thought to see that a poem built 
upon the researches of archzologists lays no slight tax on the 
imagination. Poetical inspiration is, no doubt, in the highest 
degree indebted to knowledge, and the acquisitions of great poets 
have been frequently immense. A poet cannot know too much; 
but it makes all the difference to him in the world whether that 
knowledge is a part of his intellectual growth, or whether he 
has, as it were, “crammed” for a subject in order to write about 
it. This has been the case with Miss Morison, who has evidently 
sat down to study Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities with the 
design of basing a poem upon them. A proof of this may be 
seen in the fact that nearly half the volume consists of closely 
printed citations from the authorities on whom she leans. 

The book begins with the early life and call of Abraham, and 
ends with St. John at Ephesus. Many of the Bible scenes are 
touched suggestively, others are described more fully; but the 
nearer the writer keeps to Scripture, the less striking is her 
verse, since it is then brought into comparison with passages as 
familiar as they are beautiful. Her anxiety to follow accurately 
her learned authorities leads also at times to such obscurity in 
the narrative, that Miss Morison is forced in nearly every line to 
refer the reader to some elaborate note without which it is 
wholly unintelligible. Milton knew how to use proper names so 
that they increased the harmony of his verse; but this wonderful 
craft is beyond the skill of a writer whose ear for music 
is as faulty as Lord Byron’s, and who masses unfamiliar 
titles in lines through which the reader has to stumble as best 
he may. We readily accept Miss Morison’s statement that her 
work is “true, so far as our present knowledge goes, to the life 
and surroundings of those dark and distant days;” but the 
truth required of the archwologist is not the prime requisite of a 
poet. The difficulty of writing a poem involving so much research 
must have been very great; the critic, however, is not called 
upon to consider the difficulties, but the result. And the general 
impression we have received, after reading the book with the 
attention it may fairly claim, is that, in spite of several 
picturesque passages and much elaborate workmanship, the poem 
is likely to excite more curiosity than imaginative delight, and 
that the writer is encumbered by the learning with which its 
pages are weighted. This, in our judgment, is a correct esti- 
mate of the work as a whole, but there are passages of high 
excellence which lead us to hope that the writer, when she 
essays another poetical flight, will choose a less ambitious 
theme. 

Having said so much in depreciation of a poem which, in 
spite of its defects, is full of ability, it is time we should state 
its character more precisely, and give one or two favour- 
able illustrations of the poet’s art which will suffice at 
least to prove that the author is no commonplace versifier. 
The Purpose of the Ages consists of three books,—the first of 
which is entitled “ Faith (Childhood) ;” the second, ‘ Fealty 
(Youth) ;” and the third, ‘‘ Freedom (Manhood).” In the first, 
we have the boyhood of Abraham, which reveals the future man, 
for in his youth he shows a contempt for his father’s idols, and 
wanders forth a lonely seeker after the true God, and resolved 
to die in seeking rather than give up the quest :— 


“ Onward he journeyed through the sultry day, 
Through the cool eve, and when night shone with stars.” 
* The Purpose of the Ages. By Jeanie Morison. With Preface by Professor A. 
H, Sayce, of Oxford. London: Macmillan and Co, 





The account of what he saw on the way, and of the people he 
discoursed with, is very happily given. The brightness of an 
Eastern sky is over some of the scenes the reader witnesses with 
Abraham, the most poetical, we think, that are to be met with 
in the volume. His father, Terah, an idol-maker, had turned 
him out of the house for denying the gods he made; but when 
the youth has found the true God—thanks to the instruction of 
the aged Shem—he returns full of faith to Ur, nothing doubting 
but that Terah will now accept the message which he brings :— 


“ Even had fallen when he stood once more 
Before the well-known door, and heard, within, 
The busy whirring of his mother’s wheel 
At work among her maidens; each heart-throb 
Seemed as ’twould choke him, as he raised the latch, 
And stood again within his childhood’s home. 
—One cry of joy and Milcah fell, weeping, 
Upon his neck, while little Lot clung fast 
To his robe’s skirt with shouts of childish glee, 
And Sarai stood beside,—her fair, flushed face 
Radiant with smiles and tears,—and maidens all,— 
Their spindles quite forgot,—with clamour glad 
Greeted the wanderer home. Terah alone 
Held back with frowning brow, as at his feet 
In lowly homage Abram knelt and prayed 
The blessing still withheld.” 


Bat Terah will not listen to his son’s entreaty, whom he regards 
as impious or mad, and he decrees that Kudur-Lagamar, King of 
Elam, shall judge betwixt them on the morrow. So the stern 
idolator bows before the King, craving for judgment on his son; 
and Abram, prostrate upon the dust, asks how it is possible he 
can worship idols carved by his father’s hands :— 


‘*¢Then be thou like to me and worship Ba’al, 
The mighty King of Fire, First Principle 
Of all that lives.’ ‘ But there is that, oh king! 
That quenches fire, and so must be more strong ;— 
May I not pray to Water that o’ercomes 
The power of Ba’al?’ ‘Pray then to mighty Vul, 
God of the earth-refreshing rain.’ ‘ Hear me, 
Oh king! what holds the rain must be than rain 
More great ;—may I not worship Clouds that hold 
The rain?’ ‘Pray then to Clouds.’ ‘ Hear once again, 
Oh king! for there is that more strong than clouds; 
May I not pray to Wind that drives the clouds ?” 
‘Pray then to Wind.’ ‘ Be not wroth, oh my king! 
That not to wind or cloud, or rain, or fire, 
May I bow down to pray,—but unto Him 
Who made them, who made me, ay, and made thee, 
Oh king !—who spake to Noah, and who speaks 
To me,—Him only may I serve, oh king!’ 
‘Then let him taste the power of mighty Ba’al,— 
Him whom he holds the least,—and see if He, 
He serves can save him from the King of Fire!’ 
And at a signal from the king, they seized, 
And binding, led him where a furnace flame 
Darted its fiery arrows to high heaven. 
Bound hand and foot they cast him in, but lo! 
The fiery arrows sank, and in their stead 
Bloomed garden fair of roses, and the boy 
Walked with a smile, unshackled, in their midst ! 
Then all the people shouted, ‘ Live the God 
That Abram serves !’—And troubled in his sonl, 
The king bade his slaves loose, and let him go.” 


In the next scene, Abraham, now an old man, recalls in the 
presence of Isaac and Ishmael the events of his life. Then the 
reader is carried to Egypt, where the Israelites groan under the 
lash of their taskmasters, while the boy Moses, loving his 
princely mother and his Hebrew nurse, grows— 

“like a stately palm in Merrhis’ home, 
Wearing the Horus locks that marked him son 
Of Pharaoh’s royal house ;—the daily task 
Conning at feet of Hor-m-khuh’s old priest ;— 
Waiting at morning sacrifice the while 
Fair Merrhis bare the sistrum of the god ;— 
Loving his princess mother, loving too, 

His simple Hebrew nurse.” 

The Court life of Pharaoh, and the Egyptian festivals and 
sacred mysteries, afford an opportunity of picturesque descrip- 
tion which Miss Morison knows how to use with a considerable 
measure of success. This, indeed, is one of the most attractive 
portions of the poem, and the colour and warmth of an Eastern 
landscape brighten the writer’s pages. The glow and glory 
of a lovely climate, the scenes of Egyptian life, and the career 
of Moses, so far as it admits of poetical treatment, are described 
with admirable skill and judgment. Something more than this 
we demand from the poet, and that is denied,—ability being far 
more evident than creative power. 

As the poem progresses, it cannot be said to grow in strength ; 
and it must be admitted that in dealing with New Testament 
incidents—the murder of the Innocents, the angel’s visit to 
Mary, the mission of John the Baptist, the works and words of 
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our Lord, and the treachery of Judas, for example—the 
difficulty of giving poetical life to incidents so familiar is well- 
nigh insuperable. We are struck with the writer’s tact in 
avoiding much dangerous ground where failure would be almost 
inevitable; but there is not sufficient vitality in her verse to 
infuse new life into the themes she has selected for illustration. 





RED SPIDER.* 
We have lately seen so many announcements, made principally 
by magazine-publishers, of new stories “ by the author of John 
* Herring,” that we have been haunted by a not unnatural fear 
that one of the strongest of our living novelists may be yielding 
to the temptation to overwrite himself. It is therefore pleasant 
to be able to say emphatically that none of the evil results of 
such yielding are to be found in the pages of Red Spider, for it 
is a book which, in addition to its other merits, is characterised 
throughout by undiminished force and freshness. Of course, 
the inventive range of every creative artist has its limitations, 
and this special artist is no more successful than many of his 
brethren in leaving altogether the things that are behind. 
Honor Luxmore, the carrier’s daughter, is a gentler, more 
domestic, but not weaker sister of the fisher-maiden Mehalah, 
and the idea of a girl being forced by stress of cruel circumstance 
into an uncongenial marriage is repeated from the earlier work. 
In Red Spider, however, the sacrifice is not consummated, for 
Honor, more fortunate than Mehalah, is saved at the last moment 
from her saturnine suitor; and the story, instead of being a 
tragedy, is a vigorous rural comedy upon which tragic shadows 
are for a time allowed to lie. In all other respects than those 
referred to, there is no similarity between the two novels,—back- 
ground, characters, and incidents are new, both in conception 
and arrangement ; and though we believe that Mehalah is now, 
and will probably remain, its author’s strongest and most im- 
pressive work, we incline to give Red Spider the second place. 
It is, indeed, quite possible that, in virtue of its cheerful con- 
clusion—for the reading public like cheerfulness—it may be more 
of a popular favourite than its undoubtedly greater predecessor, 
and though we could not endorse such a verdict, we should not 
fail to understand the grounds of it. 

Red Spider is a picture of rural life in Devonshire half-a- 
century ago, and is rendered additionally interesting by 
the skill with which the author utilises those local customs, 
superstitions, and modes of thought which are either ex- 
tinct or are fast becoming so. The title is a nickname 
given to the heroine on account of her fanciful resemblance, 
imparted by her habitual costume, to a little insect which seems 
to be common in Devonshire; and a local superstition connected 
with this same insect provides the story at its opening with a 
situation out of which arise all the complications which follow. 
The red spider—otherwise, the money-spinner—was supposed to 
bring luck to the person in whose direction it crawled, and the 
fateful quarrel which brings to an end the friendship of 
Taverner Langford and Hillary Nanspian is fairly begun when 
one of the brothers-in-law accuses the other of “ sloking”’—<.e., 
enticing away—the luck-bearer, which is slowly travelling 
towards his outstretched hand. From the beginning of the 
book to the end, we are, indeed, in an atmosphere of supersti- 
tion; and the various “ over-beliefs ” are not merely passively 
accepted, but are seen working as active factors in life. The 
well-to-do yeoman, Hillary Nanspian, seriously suggests to his 
lawyer that he shall take out a summons against Mrs. Veale 
for giving him an apoplectic fit by the practice of the black 
art; his unimaginative and by no means ignorant son Larry 
is completely unmanned by the apparition in broad daylight 
of the white hare; even the canny, common-sense, matter-of- 
fact Langford is not unaffected by supernatural terrors ; and one 
of the most powerful chapters in the novel is that in which the 
diabolical Mrs. Veale uses the hideous and gruesome super- 
stition of the “hand of glory” as a means to induce Charles 
Luxmore to rob his employer. The old-world feeling of the 
book is intensified by the pictures of dead and half-forgotten 
customs which find a place in its pages; and one of these 
customs—the “ hare-hunt’—the very mention.of which rouses in 
the breast of the scolding woman a mingled emotion of rage and 
terror, is described with a wonderfully picturesque and graphic 
touch. Then, too, the conversations in the book are rich in 
those quaint proverbial phrases which linger longest in those 
out-of-the-way rural places, “far from noise and smoke of 











* Red Spider, By the Author of “‘ John Herring.” 2 vols, London: Chatto 


town,” and which are now rapidly dying out even there, 
phrases which are unhappily being replaced by the town-born 
banalities of modern slang. So largely have they vanished 
that they have to be supplied by invention rather than memory; 
and the author does not always catch the true tone, for now and 
then we come across a simile which is more after the manner of 
Sam Weller than of Mrs. Poyser; and in this matter the sharp- 
tongued wife of the Loamshire farmer may be taken as a 
standard type, which is, at any rate, a very different one from 
that represented by Dickens’s cockney comedian. 


The story proper begins with the quarrel, already referred to, 
between Taverner Langford and Hillary Nanspian, who occupy 
adjoining farms, and who for years—though they are in every 
way unlike—have found a tepid but real pleasure in each other’s 
society. Nanspian’s wife, Blandina, who has long been dead, 
was Langford’s sister, and brought to her husband the farm of 
Chimsworthy, which, under Nanspian’s shiftless management, 
has for years been deteriorating, the quarrel being rendered a 
more serious one for him by the fact that he is at the time con- 
siderably in debt to his cold, stern, and unrelenting brother-in- 
law. Hillary Nanspian, like many another lazy swaggerer, has, 
however, a keen eye for the bright side of things, and there 
happens to be a bright side here sufficiently obvious to be dis- 
cerned by a less hopeful person than himself. Langford, his 
brother-in-law’s little estate, is in a very different condition 
from Chimsworthy. It is, moreover, strictly entailed; and as 
Taverner Langford, whose house is kept for him by the shrewish 
Mrs. Veale, is a confirmed old bachelor, it is to the purblind 
Nanspian a simple certainty that, whatever becomes of Chims- 
worthy, Langford must at its present owner’s death pass either 
into his own hands, or into those of his son Larry. This cer- 
tainty Taverner Langford intends to scatter to the winds by the 
only possible means. He had determined never to marry, but 
he revokes this determination, and being, in spite of his external 
coldness, not insensitive to feminine charms, he resolves that he 
will take to wife Honor Luxmore, the beautiful daughter of the 
village carrier. Luxmore pére is the victim of a monomania, 
He believes himself the rightful possessor of a neighbouring 
estate, once inhabited by a family bearing his name ; and though 
he has not a tittle of valid evidence, or, indeed, of any evidence 
at all, in support of his claim, he is convinced that were he in 
possession of money—a hundred pounds is the sum he mentally 
fixes upon—his rights would be established, and he would be 
transported from poverty to affluence. The wily Taverner 
Langford works upon this craze, and in return for a promise of 
pecuniary assistance in his legal campaign, Luxmore engages to 
press his daughter to accept Langford’s suit. Honor, however, 
has half-unconsciously given her heart to the good-natured, 
affectionate, but lazy and unsatisfactory Larry Nanspian; and 
she is so resolute in her defence against the attack, that for 
a time the allies are defeated all along the line. At last, cir- 
cumstances put into Langford’s hands a weapon which he 
uses relentlessly. He has taken into his employ a worthless 
brother of Honor’s, who, after enlisting in the Army and going 
through a campaign, has deliberately chopped off a finger to 
escape further service, and is dismissed in disgrace as a 
malingerer. Charles Luxmore, and a box containing Langford’s 
savings, amounting to more than a thousand pounds, disappear 
together, and the obvious inference is that the young man— 
whose character justifies any suspicions—is the thief. Only to 
save her brother from a felon’s cell, and her father from destitu- 
tion and a broken heart, does the strong and loyal Honor haul 
down her flag, and consent to become the wife of Taverner 
Langford. Happily, as has been indicated above, the final 
sacrifice is averted; but we have, perhaps, already told too much 
of the story, and must leave readers to discover from the pages 
of Red Spider how the emotionally satisfying denouement is 
brought about. Suffice it to say that the story is strongly and 
compactly constructed ; it does not straggle, but moves steadily 
forward, and it presents to us a group of characters and 
situations which impress the imagination and linger in the 
memory. 

It is rather curious that while Honor Luxmore is the only 
person in the book who is wholly pleasant to contemplate—for 
even her lover Larry and her sister Kate are far from satisfactory 
—the book in its entirety leaves a decidedly agreeable flavour on 
the mental palate, due, it may be, to the fact that Honor, one of 
the sweetest and strongest of recent heroines, is never long out 
of our sight, and that her finely touched spirit seems to pervade 
the book. The brothers-in-law whose feud provides the story 
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with its central motij, are portraits admirable alike in outline, 
modelling, and expression; Mrs. Veale and the other Luxmores 
are equally successful; and there is not, indeed, a single 
character who has any part in the action of the story who fails 
to live for us. The beauty or power of some of the situations can 
hardly fail to impress even the most careless reader. The chapters 
devoted to Larry and Honor’s night-watch for the lamb-killer 
remind us somewhat of one of the loveliest chapters in English 
literature, which will be forgotten by no one who has ever read 
Mr. George Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel,—the chapter 
describing the walk of Richard and Lucy through the fields. We 
have not in Red Spider the same lyrical fervour, as of prose 
bursting into song; but we have a similar feeling, a similar 
atmosphere, a similar rendering of the evanescent but unique 
charm of the dawning consciousness of a first-love. In the vivid, 
Rembrandt-like picturesqueness, which lies in strong, arresting 
chiaroscwro rather than in either outline or colour, the author 
has produced nothing which we think quite equals the night- 
visit of Mrs. Veale and Charles Luxmore to Wellon’s cairn, and 
the scene in Langford’s house which immediately precedes it ; 
indeed, Mrs. Veale’s unctuously long-drawn description of the 
horrible yet fascinating potentialities of the “ hand of glory ” is 
one of the most impressive passages of “creepy” writing that 
we can remember. It has, however, a rival in the passage in 
which we see Taverner Langford’s repulsive housekeeper for the 
last time. Detected in her theft, more than half-detected in her 
attempt at murder, she, whose life of wickedness has been so 
contemptibly mean, achieves, like Mr. Browning’s Ottima, a 
certain “ magnificence in sin.” At her master’s challenge, she 
drinks with unmoved face the poisoned bowl she has prepared 
for him, and vanishes from sight, only to be seen again digging 
with dying fingers a grave for herself under the hill where 
Wellon’s gibbet has once stood, and where she has afore- 
time buried her plunder and hatched her plots. This is a very 
powerful scene, and in sombre tragedy it stands alone; but 
in other qualities it has various equals throughout the book, and 
though we have already said that we cannot regard Red Spider 
as, on the whole, equal to Mehalah, it is nevertheless an ex- 
ceedingly powerful and fascinating story. 





EDWARD FITZGERALD’S WORKS.* 
WE trust that this handsome edition will find a welcome among 
the “ mixed Britons of England,” as the editor puts it, as well 
as among the “English of America.” Some kindred spirits 
there have been from the first, even when the marvellous version 
of Omar Khayyam was relegated to the “penny box,” who 
appreciated Mr. Fitzgerald’s genius; yet he is still unknown to 
many who are quite capable of understanding and admiring 
him. To admire, indeed, is easier than to criticise him in any 
satisfactory way. His translations are, in their way, incom- 
parable; yet no theory of translation could be founded upon 
them, and any one who should attempt to imitate his method 
would, almost to a certainty, make an egregious failure. Some- 
times he is exact, so that a translator of the laborious word-for- 
word school could hardly be more faithful; sometimes he para- 
phrases with remarkable felicity; sometimes he gives what has 
an external resemblance to the original; and not unfrequently 
he absolutely invents. Again and again in the notes which the 
editor of these volumes has added to the translation of Omar 
Khayyam, we find, “ Not in Nicolas,” meaning that the stanza 
has no counterpart in the Persian original (edited by M. 
Nicolas); or, “A close paraphrase of the Persian words, but 
conveying a totally different sense;” or, “Fitzgerald has re- 
placed the original with a superior idea.” And any one who 
will compare the version of the Agamemnon with the Greek 
original, will see that the same method, if it may be so called, 
has been followed. Yet the general result is marvellously effec- 
tive, the most remarkable thing about it being that the additions 
are, generally speaking, undiscoverable by internal criticism. 
What is really Mr. Fitzgerald’s might have been Omar’s or 
Aischylus’s. Take these four stanzas, for instance :— 
“Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 


How Sultan after Sultén with his Pomp 
Abode his destin’d Honr, and went his way. 
They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep : 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 





* The Works of Edward Fitzgerald, 2 vols. Boston, U.S.A.: Hought d 
Mifflin; London: Bernard Quaritch, 1887, : ne oe 





I sometimes think that never blows so red 

The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 

Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head. 


And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean— 
Ab, lean upon it lightly ! for who knows 

From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen !” 
Who would guess that the third is “not in Nicolas’s Persian 
text”? This waseurely a remarkable art, the weaving-in of new 
threads so that they are undistinguishable from the rest of the 
texture. 

We turn to the Agamemnon, and find much the same kind of * 
work. Here is a version, if we may call it so, of the passage 
beginning, BiBaxe pinQe die wordy :— 

‘Like a dream through sleep she glided 

Through the silent city gate, 

By a guilty Hermes guided 

On the feather’d feet of Theft; 
Leaving between those she left 

And those she fled to, lighted Discord, 

Unextinguishable Hate ; 

Leaving him whom least she should, 

Menelaus brave and good, 

Scarce believing in the mutter’d 

Rumour, ia the worse than utter’d 
Omen of the wailing maidens, 

Of the shaken hoary head : 

Of deserted board and bed. 

For the phantom of the lost one 
Haunts him in the wonted places ; 
Hall and Chamber, which he paces 
Hither, Thither, listening, looking, 

Phantom-like himself alone; 

Till he comes to loathe the faces 
Of the marble mute Colossi, 

Godlike Forms, and half-divine, 

Founders of the Royal line, 

Who with all unalter’d Quiet 

Witness all and make no sign. 
But the silence of the chambers, 

And the shaken hoary head, 

And the voices of the mourning 

Women, and of ocean wailing, 

Over which with unavailing 

Arms he reaches, as to hail 

The phantom of a flying sail— 
All but answer, Fled! fled! fled! 
False! dishonour’d! worse than dead ! 


At last the sun goes down along the bay, 

And with him drags detested Day. 

He sleeps; and, dream-like as she fled, beside 

His pillow, Dream indeed, behold! his Bride 

Once more in more than bridal beauty stands ; 

But, ever as he reaches forth his hands, 

Slips from them back into the viewless deep, 

On those soft silent wings that walk the ways of sleep.” 


How fine is this! We may even say, how truly Aschylean! 
Yet the larger portion has no equivalent in the original. 
“ Perfect English poems, instinct with the true flavour of their 
prototypes,” is the description which the editor gives of the 
versions from which we have quoted, and of the “ Six Dramas of 
Calderon : Freely Translated,” which form the larger part of the 
second volume; and it is not too much to say. We have never, 
indeed, seen translations from which the géne, the stiffness, the 
effort, which may be traced in even the happiest, the most skilful 
specimens of the art, are so conspicuously absent. We must be 
content with one more quotation from Omar Khayyam :— 
‘A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 
Some for the Glories of this World ; and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come ; 


Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant Dram! 


Look to the blowing Rose about us—‘ Lo, 

Laughing,’ she says, ‘ into the world I blow, 
At once the silken tassel of my Parse 

Tear, and its Treasure on the Garden throw.’ 


And those who husbanded the Golden grain, 
And those who flung it to the winds like Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turn’d 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again.” 
And one more from the Agamemnon (Tpdsav ’Axecsoi rd Exov0" 
gy qutpae:— 
“In Troy—to-night—to-day—this moment—how 
Harmoniously, as in one vessel meet 
Esil and Oil, meet Triumph and Despair, 
Sluiced by the sword along the reeking street, 
On which the Gods look down from burning air. 
Slain, siaying—dying, dead—about the dead 
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Fighting to die themselves—maidens and wives 

Lockt by the locks, with their barbarian young, 

And torn away to slavery and shame 

By hands all reeking with their Champion’s blood. 

Until, with execution weary, we 

Fling down our slaughter-satiated swords, 

To gorge ourselves on the unfinisht feasts 

Of poor old Priam and his sons ; and then, 

Roll’d on rich couches never spread for us, 

Ev’n now our sleep-besotted foreheads turn 

Up to the very Sun that rises here.” 

The chief prose works included in the volumes are 

“ Quphranor,” a dialogue of the Platonic kind, setting forth 
what we may call the author’s philosophy of life, and, apart 
from its subject, possessing not a little personal interest, the 
jnterlocutors being figures, not very deeply disguised, of Fitz- 
gerald’s Cambridge friends; and “ Polonius,” a collection, 
perhaps, as the name would seem to indicate, half-ironically 
made, of wise saws. We have also a preface to an edition of 
selections from Crabbe, a poet whom Mr. Fitzgerald admired 
the more because he also was a Suffolk man (nowhere is county 
feeling stronger than in East Anglia), and some papers on 
“ Suffolk Sea-Phrases.’ It is curious to observe that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald allowed himself, as an editor, something of the same 
liberty which he took as a translator. A version of “ Salaéman 
and Absil,” a mystical Persian poem of the fifteenth century, 
completes the contents of these two volumes, volumes which 
reflect great credit on both editor and publisher. 





OLD BLAZER’S HERO.* 

Ir is almost a pity that Mr. Murray should waste his powers on 
astory so slight as this; but how good it is to read! We hardly 
know in modern fiction anything at once so original and so full 
of true humour as the conception of the character of Shadrach, 
the miner and village bard, who has the gift of rhyming, and is 
elated by it; who even remarks that “theers gifts as nigh on 
iverybody can lay claim to, and theers gifts as is just gi’en here 
and theer;” and whose immediate friends worship him for his 
gift; but who remains, nevertheless, a half-simpleton, shame- 
faced and slow of action, without vanity as without capacity, 
but as tractable and faithful as a collie-dog. This is how 
he makes his first appearance in a great kitchen where the 
family sit of an evening, and where the servant Hepzibah is 
engaged to him :— 

“ He entered with a propitiatory and apologetic aspect, smoothing 
his hair as if he were entering chapel, and, sitting on the extreme 
edge of the chair assigned to him, hid his fingers in the voluminous 
cuffs of his coat, and concealed them further between his knees, as if 
it were & poiat of etiquette, painfully to be observed, that the hands 
should be invisible. His eyes, which were round, pale grey, and as 
wonderingly wide open as a baby’s, were carefully directed to objects 
which did not come well within their sphere ; as the shells on the high 
mantelpiece, the clock-face to his left, and an almanack tacked to the 
wall on his right. Since he made it a point of honour with himself 
not to move his head whilst he regarded these things, and care- 
fully refrained from looking at anything which it would have been 
easy and natural for him to look at, the effect, to a sympathising 
observer, was a little embarrassing. The greetings extended to him 
he answered in a deprecatory peacemaking sort of murmur, and 
altogether he was most exasperatingly humble and unobtrusive. 
» ++... The widow cleared her throat as if to speak, but Hepzibah 
held up the ball of worsted with an air of warning, and Shadrach 
spoke in her stead. ‘The night,’ said Shadrach, rolling his round 
eyes from the shells to the clock, and from the clock to the almanack 
—‘the night is dark, the snow comes down, The wind is like the 
gaffer’s frown; it stops the heart and chills the blood, An’ does no 
mortal mon no good.’—‘ Theer !’ said Hepzibah, dropping her work 
into her lap, and laying her hands upon it with a look of answered 
expectation and wonder. ‘Did you mek that up as you come along, 
Shadrach ?? she demanded.—‘ Finished it that instant minute,’ 
returned Shadrach mildly. ‘It’s a gift,’ he added, ‘as I wouldn’t 
tek no credit for, not if it was offered me. The highdears is put into 
the head. That’s how it is. They’m put there.’—‘ Ah!’ said Mister 
Edward, with great solemnity, ‘that’s how it is, I should suppose, 
Shadrach.’—‘ Yes, Mister Edward,’ Shadrach answered. ‘Theer’s no 
account of the thing to be given, not by the cliverest. I’n heerd it 
said as Dr. Watts himself could niver mek out how it happened.’ ” 


He lets out a secret incautiously, and is sharply reproved :— 


“Still Shadrach thought it wisest to say nothing until the storm 
had blown itself out. When Hepzibah had been silent for something 
like half-an-hour he broke in upon the clicking of the needles, the 
ticking of the clock, and the rumbling of the wind: ‘ The tongue’s 
4 block of sore offence, And runs away with men’s good sense; And 
in this month of cold December I’ve sinned with that onruly 
member. Hepzyber! may the lesson be Of use to thee—of use 
to me !’—‘ Shadrach,’ said Hepzibah, with a sigh of admiration, ‘it’s 
wonderful !’” 


Shadrach works like a man when the old mine which gives its 





* Old Blazer’s Hero. By David Christie Murray. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 


rather absurd name to the book is suddenly filled with water; 
and when he had survived the struggle, made rhymes about it 
which he thought good enough to be printed in a newspaper :-— 


‘**T wonder thee’st niver made up something about Master Edward 
and the Old Blazer.’ Shadrach’s face wreathed itself into a slow 
smile as he looked at her, but catching her eye just as the smile was 
at the full, he drew his features with a ludicrous suddenness to their 
original expression, and looked sideways on vacancy as if he saw a 
not particularly interesting ghost there. ‘Ha!’ cried Hepzibah, 
‘thee’st made up summat a’ready!’ The Bard’s aspect, half shy, 
half boastful, proclaimed the truth of the guess. ‘I’ve wrote down 
what I’ve done,’ he answered. ‘But it ain’t finished yit.’—‘ Not 
finished !’ said Hepzibah. ‘ Why, as a general run o’ things, Shadrach, 
it’s been your use to hit th’ iron hot. And here’s three month gone 
by !’—‘ Well,’ the Bard explained, ‘when I begun upon it, I settled 
up to have it done in a week’s time or thereabout, and I went so far 
as walk into Armstrong’s the printers, and price the printin’ of a 
handful.’—‘ Shadrach !’ Hepzibah exclaimed, with a voice and manner 
which proclaimed that the idea half delighted and half appalled her. 
‘You never did !’—‘I did though,’ Shadrach responded. ‘I thought 
to put ’em on sale at a penny apiece as bein’ summat towards the 
widders and orphins.’ Hepzibah dropped her sewing and surveyed 
the proportions of this enterprise with awe. ‘But when I come to 
look at it,’ Shadrach continued, ‘I worn’t more than half content. It 
seemed to me as if it was a bit too rough dug out like, and I abode 
awhile to tek th’ edges off on it.’ ”’ 


He finally took the rhymes to a Birmingham editor, who did not 
print them, but read them gleefully and demanded an exact copy 
of them, thereby elevating Shadrach and Hepzibah to the seventh 
heaven. Shadrach, however, by-and-by had a grief. His master, 
the engineer who is “ Old Blazer’s hero,” in the pain of a love- 
disappointment took to hard drinking, and Shadrach, in his grief 
and pity at the sight, drank to keep himself from bewailing :— 


“This dreadful new departure could not remain hidden long from 
Hepzibah’s eyes, and when she beheld it the staunch creature’s heart 
seemed like to break at once. ‘ Shadrach,’ she said, ‘you can go home. 
You'd better. But, oh! to think that a man wi’ gifts like yourn should 
demean himself to this, which is a thing as the brutes that perish 
would not do.’ The wretched Shadrach swayed, and beamed upon 
her with a fatuous smile. ‘ Wass good talkin’ !’ said Shadrach. ‘ Does 
man’s heart good.’—‘ I do’ know what it does for a man’s heart,’ cried 
Hepzibah with sudden tears. ‘I know it breaks a woman’s. And 
Master Edward too! Then you, that was thought to be the soberest 
i? the parish! Go away, Shadrach, do; and God forgive thee!’— 
‘That’s a lill too much,’ Shadrach protested, moved vaguely and 
stupidly by her tears. ‘Tell you what it is, Hepzibah. It’s Mist’ 
Ned. That’s what it is. Breaks your heart see a fine young chap 
like that.’—‘ Oh, you fool!’ said Hepzibah bitterly. ‘ What’s poor 
Mister Ned’s fault to you as you should go an’ copy it? Go away, 
and never let me see you any more!’—‘ All right,’ responded 
Shadrach. ‘I shall go to th’ “ Arms,” and ask for Mister Ned. Said 
he wanted me to pay for a drink, because he saved my life—didn’t 
he? Sol will.” 

The poor bard, who has only drunk as a dog might if it 
could, out of sympathy and trouble, is cured in the most 
natural yet most unusual of all ways, marries Hepzibah, and 
on his wedding-morning produces in all shamefaced simplicity 
this as his chef d’euvre:— 

“Tt takes a heart fired from above 
To risk your life for them you love ; 
What must it be, although too late, 
To strive to save the life you hate! 


Yet such it was with Edward Blane, 
Who always bore the hero’s name. 


It was the act of Master Ned 
Which let his humble friend be wed, 
Because Hepzyber was so fond, 

Her never could unloose the bond. 
Till Master Ned should married be, 
Her would not wedded be to me. 


I hope good luck may come to all, 
Whate’er their station may befall, 
And all about the English nation 

Be happy in their place and station ; 
As I am sure I am in mine 

To be Hepzyber’s valentine.” 

We do not know if our readers will see it in extracts thus taken 
out of their setting, but to us there is something in Shadrach 
of which the genius who created Mrs. Poyser would not have 
been ashamed. 

We have said nothing of the story, because to us it is nothing 
but the framework for the picture of Shadrach ; and, indeed, 
there is little to say except that Hackett, the most prominent 
figure, a sottish village buck, gifted by Nature with a marvellous 
power of singing, is described with much restrained power. A 
man like that would be just as bad as that and no more, and 
would in all probability, in some way or other, come to precisely 
that fate. We should have thought, @ priori, that the desire for 
gain would have made a harder fight with the desire for drink ; 
but in real life it does not, as witness the biography of a hundred 





actors and singers, and it is real life that Mr. Murray desires to 
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paint, with wonderful success while he keeps among his villagers. 
It is his humour, however, which is his strength, as we saw in 
his last story, Aunt Rachel; and we only wish he would give us 
more of it, a story which it would take a day to read, yet which 
should be throughout as full of evidence of a separate and most 
rare gift as is this half-worked-out sketch, Old Blazer’s Hero. 





HORTUS INCLUSUS.* 

Tue qualities which charm, astonish, and, alas! disgust us in all 
Mr. Ruskin’s works, are present in his latest volume. There is 
the same exquisite beauty of workmanship; the same inimitable 
power of fitting to every configuration of mountain, flood, and 
field the exact phrase which will make it real to those who read ; 
the same eager, chivalrous love for what is good and true; the 
same childish joy in birds and beasts; and with all these price- 
less gifts for delighting the world, the same habit of puerile and 
pedantic scolding. Happily, ina book like the present—a series 
of familiar letters—in which paradox and playful railing at the 
world’s ways may be taken in good part, we get Mr. Ruskin at 
his best. We can enjoy what is great in his writing, and may 
pass what is little as mere affectation, fit to amuse a woman- 
friend. 

The letters, which are selected from a series extending from 
the year 1874 to 1886, and written from places as various as 
Florence, Venice, Assisi, Paris, Chartres, Kirkby Lonsdale, and 
Herne Hill, are addressed to Miss Susie Beever, a neighbour 
of Mr. Ruskin’s in the Lakes. The description of this lady and 
her sister furnished us by Mr. Ruskin in his preface, is beauti- 
ful in its tenderness, and in the idyllic charm with which the 
surroundings of their mountain home are painted :— 

“The ladies to whom these letters were written have been, 
throughout their brightly tranquil lives, at once sources and load- 
stones of all good to the village in which they had their home, and to 
all loving people who cared for the village and its vale and secluded 
lake, and whatever remained in them or around of the former peace, 
beanty, and pride of English Shepherd Land. Sources they have 
been of good, like one of its mountain springs, ever to be found at 
need. They did not travel; they did not go up to London in its 
season; they did not receive idle visitors to jar or waste their leisure 
in the waning year. The poor and the sick could find them always; 
or rather, they watched for and prevented all poverty and pain that* 
care or tenderness could relieve or heal. Loadstones they were, as 
steadily bringing the light of gentle and wise souls about them as the 
crest of their guardian mountain gives pause to the morning clouds: 
in themselves, they were types of perfect womanhood in its constant 
happiness, queens alike of their own hearts aud of a Paradise in which 
they knew the names and sympathised with the spirits of every 
living creature that God had made to play therein, or to blossom in its 
sunshine or shade.” 


s 
Certainly Mr. Ruskin’s hand has lost none of its cunning. 
How charming, too, is his saying of Miss Beever !— Her 
moments fuller 6f joy than some people’s days.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s extraordinary instinctive feeling towards the 
past, the power which enables him to show us by a phrase like 
a flash of lightning the characteristics of a bygone age, is well 
brought out by many of the small reflections scattered up and 


down the letters. In them, however, we too often see, also, how 
the unfortunate pedantry and littleness of his nature spoil and 
caricature his best thoughts. What, for instance, could be 
truer and more full of the thought that informs than this? 
—‘TI saw in the Pompeian frescoes—the great characteristic 
of fallen Rome, in her furious desire of pleasure, and brutal 
incapability of it.” What could be more foolish than the 
proof and example P—“The walls of Pompeii are covered with 
paintings meant only to give pleasure, but nothing they repre- 
sent is beautiful or delightful, and yesterday, among other 
calumniated and caricatured birds, I saw one of my Susie’s pets, 
a peacock ; and he had only eleven eyes in his tail. Fancy the 
feverish wretchedness of the humanity which in mere pursuit 
of pleasure or power had reduced itself to see no more than 
eleven eyes in a peacock’s tail! What were the Cyclops to this?” 
No doubt Mr. Ruskin is right enough to inveigh against the 
weary yet frantic materialism of later Rome; but had ever man 
such a reason for drawing an indictment against a whole people 
as this,—they painted peacocks with only eleven eyes in their 
tails? Perhaps, if we were to search for the reason that makes 
Mr. Ruskin habitually think and reason thus, we should find 
it in the fact that he has not only no touch of humour, but 
no faintest trace of cynicism. Playfulness he has, and satire; 





* Hortus Inclusus: Messages from the Wood to the Garden. 
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but that wideness of mind which makes a man gee things in 
their true proportions and relations to each other, which, for want 
of a better word, we may term cynicism that is not cynical 
he is absolutely without. For instance, Mr. Ruskin, like 
a great many others, finds in his old age that the winters 
are colder than they used to be. It does not occur to him, how. 
ever, that the change is not in the seasons, and accordingly he 
writes like this :— 


“There is nothing now in the year but autumn and winter, I 
really begin to think there is some terrible change of climate coming 
upon the world for its sin, like another deluge.” 


Again, take Mr. Ruskin’s extraordinary cause of complaint 
against the modern world arising from the fact that the doves of 
St. Mark’s get under his feet :— 


“In old times, when there were not so many idlers about, the 
doves were used to brisk walkers, and moved away a foot or two in 
front of one ; but now everybody lounges, or stands talking about the 
Government, and the doves won’t stir till one just touches them ; and 
I who walk fast am always expecting to tread on them, and it’s g 
nuisance.” 


Of course, as a matter of fact, the Venice of to-day is quite ag 
busy, if not busier, than when the Austrians were there; but 
Mr. Ruskin cannot stop to think of this. 

We must, however, in common gratitude, stop our grumbling, 
and turn to show our appreciation—and it could not be higher 
—for his delightful book. Certainly not in any other writer of 
English, probably not in Mr. Ruskin’s own works, could a more 
marvellous description of water in flood be found than that con- 
tained in a letter from Bolton Abbey :— 


* "Bolton Abbey, January 24th, 1875. 

‘“ The black rain, much gs I growled at it, has let me see Wharfe 

in flood ; and I would have borne many days in prison to see that, 
No one need go’tg'the Alps to see wild water. Seldom unless in the 
Rhine or Rhone themselves at their rapids, have I seen anything much 
grander. An Alpine stream, besides, nearly always has its bed fall 
of loose stones, and becomes a series of humps and dumps of water 
wherever it is shallow; while the Wharfe swept round its curves of 
shore like a black Damascus gabre, coiled into eddies of steel. At 
the Strid, it had risen eight feet vertical since yesterday, sheeting the 
flat rocks with foam from side to side, while the treacherous mid- 
channel was filled with a succession of boiling domes of water, 
charged through and through with churning white, and rolling out 
into the broader stream, each like a vast sea wave bursting on a 
beach. There is something in the soft and comparatively unbroken 
slopes of these Yorkshire shales which must give the water a peculiar 
sweeping power, for I have seen Tay and Tammel and Ness, and 
many a big stream besides, savage enough, but I don’t remember 
anything so grim as this.” 
We wish it were possible to treat our readers to some of Mr, 
Ruskin’s charming stories and observations as to birds, animals, 
and insects. Delightful is the tale of the German doctor who 
kept tame hornets,—‘a whole nest in his study.” It is 
amusing to note that though Mr. Ruskin is relieved to find that 
wasps are really very amiable creatures, and never get angry 
without due cause, he adds:— All the same they have a 
tiresome way of inspecting one, too closely sometimes, I think.” 
This frank admission is consoling. Even Mr. Ruskin is 
endowed with that frailty of human nature which makes every 
man a coward before a wasp. We cannot part from the book 
without giving an instance of that power to breathe an idyllic 
sense into passages of profound religious sentiment which is so 
peculiarly his own :— 

‘“‘ Last Sunday I was in a lost church found again,—a church of the 

second or third century, dug in a green hill of the Campagna, built 
underground ;—its secret entrance like a sand-martin’s nest. Such 
the temple of the Lord, as the King Solomon of that time had to 
build it; not ‘the mountains of the Lord’s house shall be established 
above the hills,’ but the cave of the Lord’s house as the fox’s hole, 
beneath them. And here, now lighted by the sun for the first time 
(for they are still digging the earth from the steps), are the 
marbles of those early Christian days; the first efforts of their 
new hope to show itself in enduring record, the new hope of a 
Good Shepherd :—there they carved Him, with a spring flowing at 
His feet, and round Him the cattle of the Campagna in which they 
had dug their church, the very selfsame goats which this morning 
have been trotting past my window through the most populous 
streets of Rome, innocently following their shepherd, tinkling their 
bells, and shaking their long spiral horns and white beards; the very 
same dew-lapped cattle which were that Sunday morning feeding on 
the hillside above, carved on the tomb-marbles sixteen hundred years 
ago.” 
For such a passage as this we may pardon a world of querulous 
complainings and unworthy affectations, which, though they 
annoy us, cannot really mar the work of the greatest living 
master of the English language. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_>——_ 

John Leech’s Pictures of Life and Character. From Punch. 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.)—John Leech’s work, of course, needs 
no commendation; and we have only to mention this new volume, 
with its surprising variety and freshness. Apart from its unfailing 
fan, it is interesting as a record of manners. It is satisfactory, for 
instance, to notice that the “ Oxford swell,” who used to “do the 
High” about 4 p.m., has disappeared. On the other hand, the 
ladies have got far in advance of the only moderately masculine attire 
which causes the bathing-woman to inform two dameels that “the 
gentlemen’s bathing-machines are farther on.” 


Under the title of Atalanta, the much and deservedly appreciated 
Every Girl’s Magazine enters in October on a new and ambitious 
career a8 & sixpenny magazine. When regard is had to quality of 
paper and letterpress on the one hand, and to variety and excellence 
of illustrations on the other, it may be said at once that there is 
nothing to compare with it among the existing English monthlies, 
except the English Illustrated Magazine, with which, however, it 
does not compete. Even without the aid supplied by an admirable 
explanatory poem from the pen of Mr. Edwin Arnold, the very name 
Atalanta suggests a very high purpose, which we heartily hope will be 
fulfilled. The magazine is intended mainly for the entertainment of 
those young ladies whose goddess at the present moment is Miss Agneta 
Ramsay, and who, wlile they may be deep in calculus or classics, are 
the reverse of indifferent to beauty or Beethoven. And so we have 
the commencement of “ Neighbours,’’ which promises to be one of 
Mrs. Molesworth’s best stories; ‘“ Embroidery and Lace,” by Miss M. 
¥. Robinson; “Flower Fairies,’ by the late P. Bourke Marston ; 
and “At the Play Two Thousand Years Ago,’’? by Professor 
Church, and as graceful a reproduction in miniature of ancient 
life as even he has hitherto accomplished. But while Atalanta 
is intended mainly for girls (not below the fifth form), 
it is not quite forbidden to boys; for if it were, why should 
Mr. Rider Haggard be allowed to begin a fresh series of Allan 
Quatermain’s experiences, ander the title of “A Tale of Three 
Lions”? But Atalanta means in the future not only entertainment, 
but education. We have no space to give to the rules and objects of 
the Atalanta Scholarship and Reading Union, and can only say that 
in its work for the present month are included a pretty (though a 
trifle monitorish) paper on Sir Walter Scott, by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
and a list of “search” passages in English literature which some 
experts will be floored by. The object of this enterprise by the con- 
ductors of Atalanta is to promote the knowledge of literature, and to 
stimulate its acquisition by methods much superior to those of the 
proposers of prize puzzles. The experiment begun by the first 
number of Atalanta is a very high-class one. It deserves success, 
and, if we may judge from appearances, will obtain it. 


We have to notice—it would not be quite sincere to say that we 
welcome—the commencement of a new theosophical magazine, under 
thetitleof Lucifer. It is published by Mr. George Redway, and edited 
by Mr. (?) H. P. Blavatsky and Miss Mabel Collins. If there must 
be expositions of “‘ occultism,’’ which seems to be a bundle of nega- 
tives, since it “is not magic, though magic is one of its tools,” and 
“ig not the acquirement of powers whether psychic or intellectual, 
though both are its servants,’’ it is well that its exponents should, as 
in Lucifer, express themselves freely to the public, and with the aids 
supplied by good type and paper. To judge from an introductory 
and explanatory article, the editors are not unsusceptible to the 
criticism of an unbelieving (or ignorant) world, and therefore they 
will not object to their articles being looked at from the purely 
literary point of view. Undoubtedly there is not only learning—of a 
kind—but literary taste displayed in more than one of the papers 
in the first number of Lucifer; and scattered over it are sound ethical 
maxims disguised in theosopby. Of the fiction that is here associated 
with occultism, it is perhaps too soon to speak. There is a promise, 
however, not only of eeriness, but of skill in plot-construction, in “‘ The 
Blossom and the Fruit,”’ by Miss Mabel Collins. 


It is the duty of many British publishers—they are, indeed, too 
numerous to mention—to read and (if they can) reply promptly to 
the sweeping and serious charges brought against them by Mr. 
Brander Matthews in his “American Authors and British Pirates,’’ 
which is the most striking article in the new number of the New 
Princeton Review. It is a formidable tu quoque, to say the least of 
it. What have Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. to say to this p— 
“When General Lew Wallace was last in London, he went to Warne’s 
shop and bought a copy of ‘Ben Hur.’ He examined it for a minute, 
and then asked to see the head of the firm, whose attention he called 
to certain alterations made in England withont any authority from 
him. ‘I see you have changed my title,’ said General Wallace, ‘ and 
you have written an entirely new preface and signed my name to it.’ 
The publisher hesitated, and at last stammered forth that they 
thought they could improve upon it. ‘And have you taken any other 





liberties with my book ?’ pursued General Wallace, and Mr. Warne 
answered that they had left out the story of ‘Ben Hur’ and 
made a few minor changes. And the British publisher who 
made this confession has never offered to make any payment to 
the American author whom he had despoiled, and whose work he 
had disfigured.”” Mr. Matthews, we may mention, expressly exclades 
by name several of our leading publishers from his list of “‘ British 
Pirates.” Independently of Mr. Matthews’s paper, the new number 
of the New Princeton Review is a very good one. “A Greek Girl’s 
Outing,” by Julia C. Dorr, reminds one, in point of style, of Pro- 
fessor Church. Mr. Alexander Johnston’s “ The First Century of the 
Constitution” is an excellent politico-historical paper from the pen 
of an American publicist. There is actually some originality, too, as 
well as “affluence in discursive talk,’ marred, however, by inaccuracies, 
in “‘ The Essay as a Literary Form and Qaality.” Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s 
paper on Lord Byron is disappointingly thin; it is a series of echoes. 


We are glad to note the reverse of falling-off in the Journal of 
Philology. The new number is at least as notable as any of its pre- 
decessors both for the excellent quality and for the variety of its 
contents. Even “the ordinary reader” will appreciate Mr. Nettle- 
ship’s elaborate paper on “ The Life and Poems of Juvenal,’’ if not 
also Mr. Jevons’s “Kin and Custom.” As regards the more purely 
philological papers, it is only necessary to say that Messrs. Mayor, 
Postgate, Robinson Ellis, and Robertson Smith are among their 
authors. 

The editor of the Anglican Church Magazine does his best to give 
it the charm of variety, even in the character of the fiction that he 
offers. The twenty-second chapter of “ The Inquiries of Ramchandra 
into Christianity,’ which appears in the September number, may be 
found readable even by folks who are not theological experts. The 
most interesting paper, however, in our opinion, is the editor’s own, 
entitled ‘‘ Leaves from an Ecclesiologist’s Note-Book.” It is a good 
descriptive article on ‘The Church of Our Lady of Valeria, Sion,” 
and proves that its author has an eye to the natural as well as to the 
architectural beauties of Switzerland. 


Scuoot Booxs.—Helps to Higher Arithmetic, by the Rev. G. F. Allfree 
and T. F. P. Scudamore (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.), is intended for 
the fuller exposition of problems relating to distance, time, and area, 
stocks, interest, profit and loss, &c. They are illustrated by numerous 
worked-out examples, stated in easily understood formulx, and there 
is a collection of twelve hundred miscellaneous examples which have 
been propounded at various University and public examinations, with 
answers. The book will be found useful in the higher forms, and 
to those preparing for examinations. In compound interest, the 
method of estimating the amount for £1 decimally, and using the 
result as a multiplier for any sum, should not have been omitted. 
Notebook on Plane Geometrical Drawing, by Robert Harris 
(Hamilton, Adame, and Co.), is an introduction to practical geometry. 
The figures are of good siza, neatly worked, and incorporated in 
the text; and the letterpress clear and intelligible. It contains 
also geometrical pattern-drawing, numerous exercises, and a chapter 
on scales and graphic arithmetic. Questions on Physics. By Sydney 
Young, D.Sc., P.C.S. (Rivingtons.)—Though intended for students 
preparing for London University examinations, these questions will 
doubtless prove useful to others who may wish to test their know- 
ledge. The questions treat of mechanics, acoustics, heat, magnetism, 
electricity, and optics, and are such as will draw out the student’s 
power of applying principles to cases which are not obvious at first 
sight, being by no means mere book-work tests. ——An Etymological 
Manual, by K. T. Best, M.A. (Stanford), is not a mere list of Latin 
and Greek words, with the derivatives attached; but the meanings 
of the less obvious ones are given, and the changes in meaning traced, 
and where necessary, passages are given from Shakespeare, Milton, 
&c., to illustrate some speciality. —— Questions on Psychology, Meta- 
physics, and Ethics. By F. Ryland, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey, and Co.)—There is perhaps no subject in which the numerous 
books of questions now appearing will be more useful than that of 
mental philosophy. This will be found a helpfal work, even for 
those who aspire to the higher attainments in this subject. The 
questions are classified in various sections, and have been taken from 
University and College tripos, honour, and prize examinations. 
Perspective, for the Use of Schools, by Major J. Whitacre Allen, B.A. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), an introduction to the subject for the 
use of schools. The rules are clearly and shortly stated, and the 
examples will be easily understood and worked; there might have 
been a few more of them with advantage.——A Day in Ancient 
Rome, by Edgar S. Shumway (D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A.), 
is a translation and adaptation of Dr. Lohrs “ Aus dem 
alten Rom.’ It is supplied with numerous well-executed en- 
gravings. Messrs. Bell aud Sons send us The Story of Little 
Nell, by Charles Dickens, an abridgment of “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,’’? and adapted as a reader for schools.——In the series 
of ‘“Story-Book Readers for Six-year-old Scholars” (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.), we have our old friend Mrs. Trimmer’s Robins, 
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“edited” by G. H. Sergeant (was it necessary to abbreviate “ Pecksy” 
and “ Flapsy” into “Pecks” and “Flaps”?); The Sand Cave, by 
Wilhelmina F. Rooper; The Birthday, by “E. and F.”; and So- 
Fat and Mew-Mew at Home, and So-Fat and Mew-Mew Away from 
Home, by Georgiana M. Craik,—all of them clearly printed and 
prettily illustrated, the Robins having the advantage of Mr. Harri- 
son Weir’s pencil.——Ccmposition Ewercises: a Series of Eercises 
for Standard VI. By T. Hudson. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—— 
A Manual of Handwriting, by F. Betteridge (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), 
is intended for the instruction of junior teachers who may be disposed 
to consider handwriting the least important part of the school curri- 
culum. It lays great stress on the importance of black-board work, 
which is the true way of teaching writing. The system here set 
forth is the old one, and no mention is made of the new method, 
which finds most favour in Civil Service examinations, in which the 
0,” “a,” and “d” begin their loop at the top of the line, the most 
common-sense plan.——La Canne de Jonc. Par Alfred de Vigny. 
Edited by Victor J. T. Spiers, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This is a 
dainty little edition of one of the stories contained in ‘‘ Servitude et 
Grandeur Militaires.” It is printed in clear type which is a pleasure 
to read, and accompanied by notes and two appendices. The notes 
are exactly of the character which boys need; every real difficulty 
seems to have been explained, and where necessary, commented on; 
the grammatical peculiarities, idioms, and matters likely to be over- 
looked are pointed out, and the translations of difficult passages are 
neat, correct, and idiomatic. The editor is evidently a practical 
teacher who knows what will be useful and what useless to his pupils. 
—We have also received another edition of the same story, edited 
by Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. (Hachette and Co.), forming one of the 
well-known series of French educational works. There is a brief 
introduction, notes, and a vocabulary. The notes are good but 
meagre; the vocabulary would be a valuable feature if it were full 
and could be relied upon; many words, however, are not to be found 
either here or in the notes, and the meanings attached to some words 
do not seem to have been selected for their adaptability to the text. 
Both these editions have expurgated the passage which refers to 
Clarissa Harlowe; the Pitt Press edition has left it, to the distress 
of those teachers who are reading this book with boys and girls for 
the coming Local Examination. Scribe et Legouvé: Bataille de 
Dames, Edited by the Rev. Herbert A. Bull, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press.) —The more such plays as these are read in schools, 
the better will our young people be able to take part in French con- 
versation without displaying some of those unpardonable mistakes 
and unidiomatic expressions which produce wonder in foreigners and 
are the despair of teachers. The play is amusing, and by no means 
difficult,—two points which recommend it for educational purposes. 
An introduction gives all that is needed for understanding the 
allusions in the play, and each act is prefaced by an argument in 
English. There is, however, no list of drumatis persone, and the 
notes are in some cases fewer, in others fuller, than necessary.—— 
Corneille’s Cinna. Edited by H. E. Huntington. (Rivingtons.)-— 
This edition has an introduction which treats briefly of the history of 
the French drama to the period of Corneille, and contains, further, 
some short criticisms on the author by La Bruyére, Sainte-Beuve, 
and others. The notes are mainly illustrative and etymological; we 
should have preferred a few more explanatory of the text.— 
Moliére’s L’ Avare, edited by A. H. Gosset, M.A. (Rivingtons), is an 
excellent edition of the play. It is furnished with an argument to each 
scene, and fully annotated.——Théophile Gautier: Scenes of Travel. 
Selected and Edited by G. Saintsbury. (Clarendon Press.) —Perhaps 
no writer has had more influence on the style of modern French litera- 
ture than Gautier. It is, therefore, matter for wonder that no school 
edition of any part of his works has appeared before. The present 
selection has been made with care, and due regard paid to its place 
as a school book, and at the same time to the intention that it should 
be one of a series of introductions to French literature. The notes 
are concise, and to the point; the many architectural and other 
technical terms made use of demand especial skill in annotation, 
and this seems to have been duly recognised.—G. Sand: Les 
Maitres Mosaistes. Edited by C. H. Parry, M.A. (Rivingtons.)— 
This will be found an interesting school reader, and not un- 
acceptable to older students, who may wish for an annotated 
specimen of one of George Sand’s writings. The notes will be 
found really helpful. We cannot understand why, in the preface 
to this and one or two other French school books recently 
under notice, it is stated that familiarity with the grammar is 
supposed, and then a long and elaborate note is given on the con- 
struction of the participle. Surely this is a grammatical point which 
is carefully taught in English schools, so as not to require a laboured 
note in one out of every three text-books.——Le Gendre de M. Poirier. 
Par E. Augier et J. Sandeau. Edited by G. Petilleau, B.A. 
(Hachette and Co.)—The editor adopted a very sensible method in 
preparing this work. He put the play into the hands of his pupils, 
and duly observed all the difficulties it presented to them. By this 
means he has avoided the Scylla of useless notes, and the Charybdis 
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of really difficult passages left unexplained. There is a little too 


much fine-writing in the biographical sketches, and that is the only 
fault we have to find with this admirable edition of a good comedy,—_ 
French Papers, compiled by I. W. J. Vecquary (Rivingtons), are a pros 
gressive series of examination-papers on French grammar ang 
idiomatic expressions, and there is a small but well-arranged index of 
the various points treated of. They will be found usefal ag revision 
exercises, and tend to produce exactness and readiness.— Jynjop 
Graduated French Course. By Professor Barrére. (Whittaker and 
Co.)—This is an elementary reading-book, with examination ques. 
tions on various words in the passage, easy passages for retrang. 
lation, and questions in French upon it for conversation. The 
plan is a good one, and the book will answer well for a first reader, 
—— The Stonemason of Saintpoint of Lamartine. Translated 
by G. E. Barbier. (Browne and Nolan, Dublin).—Except ag 
a “crib,” we cannot determine what purpose this book will 
serve. We have been unable to discover any literary merit in it, 
either as a translation or an essay in English composition.— French, 
Poetry for Schools. Edited by James Boielle, B.A. (Rivingtons,)— 
A double purpose may be served by this selection,—it may be used 
for repetition, and for practice in unseen translation. It containg 
123 extracts from representative modern French poetry, and many of 
the gems of the language are to be found in it. Mr. Boielle hag 
prefaced the extracts by a short and clearly expressed essay on the 
structure and principal rules of French poetry, and has added two 
appendices. The first contains specimens of French authors from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century; and in the second are 
some high-class English renderings of some of the poems in the 
text. It is the best work of its kind that we have ex. 
amined.——French Readings from Roman History, selected by 
C: Colbeck, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.), is really a history of 
Rome in French, which has been compiled by putting together 
extracts from the works of Montesquieu, Mommsen (the translation 
by Alexandre), Rollin, Crevier, and Dubois-Guchan ; with translations 
of Livy, Plutarch, &. The result is a mosaic, perhaps, rather than 
a picture; but the idea of killing two birds with one stone, and 
teaching French reading and Roman history together, is one worth 
trying. On the modern side, it will probably give a boy the only 
chance he can have of learning anything of this important subject. 
Mr. Colbeck has done his work well; and if the plan be nota success, 
it will be through no fault of his in execution of the idea, but because 
the two things are incompatible-——We have also received :—An 
Elementary French Grammar, by Dr. De Fivas (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co.), which may teach French grammar, but will not teach French, 
—Le Verre d'Eau, par E. Scribe, edited by A. Barrére (Whittaker 
and Co.), a handy copy, with a few explanatory footnotes.— 
L’Enfance de George Sand, with Notes, by Eugéne Joél (Riving- 
tons), a series of extracts from her “L’Histoire de ma Vie,” 
selected with discrimination, and amply annotated.——Elements of 
French Grammar, by Professor Barrére (Whittaker and Co.), 
both a grammar and an easy exercise-book, with French idioms 
introduced from the first lesson. The relegation of the vocabularies 
to the end of the book, and their alphabetical arrangement is, an 
objectionable feature. The Wellington College Reader, by A. L. 
Calais (D. Nutt), a series of interesting extracts, with explanatory 
notes to difficult idioms and unusual words, forming a good reading- 
book.— Second French Course, by A. Esclangon (W. Collins and 
Sons), is the work of an experienced teacher, and comprises exercises 
in the irregular verbs and in syntax, with passages for translation.—— 
Doctor Treuwald: a Comedy. By Roderick Benedix. Edited by 
H. E. Beresford-Webb. (Rivingtons.)—This is, we believe, the first 
effort that has been raade to utilise as a school book any one of 
Benedix’s comedies. The editing has been well done; but it may 
be donbted whether the choice was a good one. A better and 
more interesting play might have been selected—Das Liigen, for 
instance, or Das bemooste Haupt.——There can be no question about 
the judicious choice of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. This has been edited, 
with a Historical Introduction and Notes, by Eugéne Fasnacht. 
(Macmillan.)—The summary of Swiss history is excellent; the 
commentary exactly what is wanted to enable students thoroughly 
to understand the play. Altogether, it makes a class-book of great 
worth,——lIn the way of selections, nothing could be better than Select 
Poems of Goethe. Edited by E. A. Sonnenschein and Alois Pogatscher. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The notesare very good, and the poems 
exactly such as one would wish the great judge to be judged by.—— 
Another book of Schiller’s is Die Jungfrau von Orleans, edited, with 
Notes, &c., by F. L. Bever, M.A., useful in its way, but not, we think, 
equal to its companions.——Eine Frage, by Georg Ebers, edited, 
by F. Storr, M.A., is a worthy presentation of what is a characteristic 
work of its author. Of modern writers, no one better deserves study. 
Lessing and Gellert’s Fables and Tales. Idited by E. L. Naftel. 
(Hachette.)—Intended in the first place for candidates for the 
Cambridge Local Examination, but useful for all students on about 
the same level. The very complete vocabularies will give material 
help. 
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an “ 
y LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
LIBERTY" a 
ART 


IN FINE ORIENTAL DESIGNS and 
ICH COLOURINGS, 
FAB R I Cs. Prices from 8d to 60s per yard. 
ParreRns Post-FREE. Parrerns Post-FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO. 


| East India House 
Feat indie House: } BEGENT STREET, W. 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &o,. 
Physicians { 308. G@. G. CORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, 4c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL AND HARFORD, 


the oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 
108-9 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Kither Personally or by Correspondence, 


oO U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 

polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 

E Y E S. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 

air; and in gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—Full particulars of 

Sroveing’s ethod of Suiting the Sight by correspondence 

and testimonials, post-free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


' All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 0O,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE MARK. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCE. 




















NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES WATCH COMPANY, 


VYSE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

Cheapest house in the world for Watches and Jewellery. Diamonds and Pearl 
goods of every kind, Watches of every construction, Gold Goods of every descrip- 
tion, Silver Goods of every make, Electro-Plate of every design. 

Let every reader of this send for our beautiful New Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing 1,000 licited Testimonials, and over 1,000 fine 
Copper-Plate Engravings of Watches, Jewellery, and Electro-Plate, sent gratis and 
post-free on application to any part of the world. 

Why give the fabulous prices charged by retail dealers when you can gets. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Silver, flat crystal glass, heavy-cased superior movements 25 
Ladies’ Fine Silver, handsomely engraved, flat crystal glass,do. movements 25 
Ladies’ very heavy-cased Gold Levers, in exquisitely chased cases, highly- 

finished extrejewelled movements, 70s ; Gent.’sdo., engine-turned cases 80 
Gent.’s Silver Keyless Levers, 60s; Do., with hunting cases ... oad ve 
Gent.’s Fine Gold Keyless Lever, strong heavy cases, 100s; Do., huntingcases 140 
Ladies’ very heavy Keyless, in 18-carat gold cases pee a “<a .. 1000 

Cheques, drafts, or P.O.O. must be made _ to the Company’s Manager, 
Mr. A. PERCY, on receipt of which any Watch will be registered post-free to 
any of the United Kingdom, and for 2s 6d per Watch extra, to any part of 
the Postal World. 


S*: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on OCTOBER 3rd. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 100 guineas each, and FIVE of 50 guineas each, 
Will be offered for Competition on September 30th and October 1st. 
For Prospectus and further information, ap Ny to 
ai ELD, Dean. 


RGE P. FI , 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, Sub-Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, 
33 and 35 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W. 

The object of the College is to provide a comfortable residence, and to enable 
students to complete their curriculum successfully, with the help of Demonstrations 
from the Teachers of the Medical School. 

For further particulars, apply to the Wardens, 

WALTER PEARCE, M.D., B.S., B.Sc. Lond. 
A. P. LUFF, B.Sc. Lond. 


BREPFoRD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 

8 and 9 YORK PLAOE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The ART SCHOOL will OPEN on OOTOBER 3rd. 

The COLLEGE LECTURES will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 13th. 
An INAUGURAL LEOTURE will be given by the Art Professor, F. Small- 
field, A.R.W.S., on WEDNESDAY, October 12th, at 4.30 p.m. Subject— The 
U of Memory in Art,” illustrated with Drawings by the late F. Walker, A.R.A. 

adies and gentlemen admitted on presentation of their visiting-oards. 
B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


RIVATE TUITION—S. DEVON COAST.—The Rev. 

0. W. STUBBS, M.A. Cambridge, Math. Honours and University Prizeman, 

and the Rev. PERCY TYDD, B.A., Univ. Coll., Oxford, Classical Honours, PRE- 

PARE PUPILS for UNIVERSITY and OOMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. One 

vacancy. 200 guineas, References: Sir Henry Acland, 0.B., Professor Bryce, the 
Dean of Winchester.—Address, Stokenham Wicarage, Kingsbridge, 8. Devon. 
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Rora AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the fessional Education of Land 
Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, ates Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, with List of Scholarships 
Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL’ © er 


pSsPanaTion for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
° INGLENOOK, DORKING. 

Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit un ee entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didshury, Manchester. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELD"K GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


M ESSRS. JAMES, B.A. Cambridge, and BUSHNELL, 
a M.A. Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Uni- 
versity Matriculation. Ninety-eight passed out of 110 for the Army in fourteen 
years, All sent up for Matriculation during the last three years have succeeded, 
—Address, Hillcourt, Cheltenham. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE WEDNESDAY, October 5th. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home October Ist. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Professor ALFRED J. CHURCH will give distinct Courses of LATIN on the 
several subjects prescribed for Graduation in the University of London. The 
first meeting in these Classes will be on WEDNESDAY, October 5th, at 11 a.m. 

Professor CHURCH will also open on WEDNESDAY, October 12th, at 2 p.m., 
a HIGHER SENIOR CLASS, which will meet twice a week for training in 
LATIN SCHOLARSHIP, including Translation at sight and Composition. Fee 
for one Term, £2 2s ; for the Session, £5 5s. 

For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Gower Street, W.C. 


S?: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 























HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, with 
an Introductory Address byMr. DENT, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of the School and 
further information may be obtained by personal application between 1 and 3 
p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
HE SESSION 1887-88 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5th. 


The College supplies for Pema of either sex, above the ordinary school 
age, the means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electric, and Mining Engineering and Surveying ; and special arrange- 
ments for practical work have been made with various engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of students may be obtained on 
application. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the College. Calendar 
containing full information, _ 1s (by post, !s 3d).—For Prospectuses and further 
information, apply to the REGISTRAR. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The FOURTEENTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 

TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, and the FIFTY-SEVENTH SESSION of the 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE, BEGIN MONDAY, October 3rd, 1887. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and the Universities. The 
Physical, Chemical, Mineralogical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, and 
the Weaving-Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing-Rooms will be open daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

5. Beonpeten of all Day Classes in the Department of Science, Technology, 
and Arts. 

2. Prospectus of Classes for Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. Prospectus of Day and Evening Classes in Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 

4. Prospectus of the Department of Medicine. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet House, 
Talgarth Road, West Kensington a. site South-East Entrance of St. 
Paul’s School).—Head Master, J. BEWSHER, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford.—Preparation for Foundation Scholarships and for Entrance at 
St. Paul’s School. Boys are also specially prepared for the Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich Classes at St. Paul’s.—For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 
Villas, Bayswater.—Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and late Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory 
School, West Kensington, PREPARES BOYS for Foundation Scholarships and 
for Entrance at St. Paul’s School. Arrangements have been made for the Pupils 
of this School to have the use of the large recreation-ground of the West Kensing- 
ton School on half-holidays for cricket, gymnastics, &c.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 

The SESSION 1887-88 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October 1st, 1887. 
The New Buildings, wh'ch were opened by T.R.H. tho Prince and Princess of 
Wales on May 21st, afford more than double the accommodation which was 
provided formerly. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for competition at the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and 
the holders of all the Resident ee are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. The sident Appointments consist of five House 
Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one Accoucheurship, and one Receiving- 
Room Officer; Dressers and Maternity Pupils also reside in the H&pital. Special 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Examinations for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of ey of England, are held throughout the 

ear. Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by rail and tram with all parts 
of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and 
— Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital and 
College. 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply personally er by letter to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Wardex. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











———>———_ 
Abercromby (BR.), Weather, cr 8vo .. (C.K. Paul) 5/0 
Aucassin and Nicolette, edited by F. W. Bourdillon, 12mo........(C. K. Paul) 7/6 
Austin (S.), Jack Frost’s Little Prisoners, 16M0  .....5.5--ss00+-+(Skeffington) 3/6 
Batchelor (H.), Christian Fulfilment, &c., of Levitical Sin-Offering (Nisbet) 5/0 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Plays, Vol. I1., Cr 8V0......sessssssseeeeerseeeee( Wizetelly) 2/6 
Cameron (V. L.), In Savage Africa, cr 8vo (Nelson) 5/0 
Caswell, 2 vols. cr 8V0 .....ssseeseeee rr (Unwin) 21/0 
Chean (S.), Among the Hop-Pickers, cr 8vo ....... sepopeegescenesconssegt Ds ea) Ore 





Chillon (E.), Joyce Tregarthen, cr 8V0....++..000 .(J. F. Shaw) 2/6 
Cliffe (F. H.), Can it be True ? 2 vols. CF 8VO .....ssseeeeceseeeseseenees (Remington) 21/0 
Dead Man’s Rock : a Romance, cr 8vo. (Cassell & Oo.) 5/0 
De Stael (Madame), Life of, by B. Daffy, cr 8V0 .....sseeseee0e(W. H, Allen) 3/6 
Dicey (A. V.), The Privy Council, cr 8vo ... ‘ ..(Macmillan) 3/6 
Dryden (J.), Works of, Vol. XIII, 8v0 ........++ seeivasenn ..(Paterson) 10/6 
Emerson (R. W.), Memoir, by J. E. Cabot, 2 vols, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) 18/0 














Giberne (A.), His Adopted Daughter, Cr 8V0 ....essesererereeree (J. F, Shaw) 5/0 
Haweis (H. R.), Christ and Christianity : the Light of the Ages, cr8vo(Burnet) 5/0 
Holt (E. 8.), In Convict Walls, cr 870 .,..+...sceseesesesssersenee apaenavent (J. F. Shaw) 5/0 
Inglis (J.), Our New Zealand Cousins, cr 8vo . eco . Low) 6/0 
Irvine (C. E.), Dora Ashley, Cr 8V0.........cssceeeereeeee am +(J.F. Shaw) 2/6 
Irving (W.), Pride of the Village, 8vo............. pasbanersoneagupntenes “anaen oe 3/6 
Johnson's Rasselas, edited by G. B. Hill, 12mo ............(0xford Univ. Press) 2/0 
Kenyon (E. C.), Old Violin, er 8vo ......+ peannen pendibeensnnvtnineetie (Nisbet) 2/0 









Leach (C.), How I Reached the Masses, cr 8v0_ .......+ 
Leathes (S.), Over the Hills and Far Away, cr 8vo .... 
Macduff (J. R.), St. Paul in Athens, cr 8vo ...., Sashiadag 
Macquoid (K.8.), At the Red Glove, cr 8vo ... 
Martin (T. E.), Hermosa, 2 vols. cr 8vo....... 
Morrison (T.), Object-Leseons, 12mo ........- 
Miiller (F. Max), Deutsche Liebe, cr 8vo ... 
Noel (A.), Hithersea Mere, 3 vols. cr 8vo......... 
Philips (F. C.), Jack and Three Jills, 12mo ..... 
Pleasant Papers, by ‘‘ Ancient Simeon,” cr 8vo ..... 
Poor Nellie, 3 vols. cr 8vo 
Proctor (R. A.), Other Suns than Ours, Cr 8V0.01......000008 
Ridley (M. L.), Golden Gate, Cr 8V0.....ccscsssserseeceeceereereeneneees J.F.Shaw) 3/6 
Salmon (G.), Gnosticism and A; tii » cr 8v0 ...(Macmillan) 7/6 
Schiller’s Wallenstein, trans!ated by C.@. N. Lockhart, cr 8vo(W. Blackwood) 7/6 
Skene (F. M. F.), The Lesters, 2 vols. cr 8vo .......... .. (W. H. Allen) 21/0 
Stewart (J.), Advice to Purchasers of Horses, 12m Blackwood) 2/6 
Student’s Handbook to the Microscope, cr 8vo....... - .(Roper) 2/6 
Vincent (M. R.), Word Studies in New Testament, Vol. I., (Nisbet) 16/0 
Wellington College Elementary German Grammar, cr 8vo +... (Nutt) 2/0 
Wickham (E. G.), Wellington College Sermons, cr 8v0......... acmillan) 6/0 






saesegsaaneie (Macmillan) 31/6 
(Ward & Downey) 2/0 
voossecccspeesenddeetaie) 2/0 
(W. Blackwood) 25/6 

(W. H. Allen) 7/6 

































TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Tested - sik ait, anal Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
neluding postage to any part o e Unite yearly, 
Kingdon ... See Be: on. ot OBO ee Bone Fm 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany oo 22 Qo OE B.nn8 72 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... wes EE Dincocar eS csnis .0 8 2 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nixsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











| is STRUCTION by CORRESPONDENCE in DRAWING 
and HISTORY of ART. 


The ST. GEORGR’S HAL L CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES for Drawing and 
History of Art REOPEN on OCTOBER 12th. The instruction in Drawing 
includes Freehand, Landscape, Figure, and Model Drawing. The instruction in 
the History of Art includes Gothic and Renaissance, Architecture and Classic, 
Italian, German, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Painting. 

Farther particulars from the Hon. Sec., Miss M. M. HOULDSWORTH, 
Springfield House, Polton, Midlothian 


A T H.—RESIDENCEH, with BOARD, in a comfortable 
House pleasantly situated near the Victoria Park. Easy walk to the 


Baths. Private sitting-room if required.—Address, “Mrs, M.,”” Grand Pump- 
Room Library. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’ NEW LIST, 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY.—Now Teady, | 


1. The SOLOMON ISLANDS and their 
By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With Numerous Plates, CA TIVES. 
Woodeuts from Photos by the Author, royal 8yo, extra cloth, ailt, age" 


2. The GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL CHARACTE 
T d a aR. 
Maps, wallorte Whk the shoves ined: PP SRRTLE, Wig 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. 
Professor WILLIAM Kniaut, of St. Andrews University. With 56 Etchi: 
of Lake Scenery by Harry Goodwin, printed on Japanese paper, 1 ~ 
columbier 8vo, richly bound from a design by Mr. Goodwin, £223, we 


The BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the Choice 
of the Best Available Books (about 25,000) in all Departments of Science, A 
and Literature down to 1887, with the Dates of the First and Last Editi 
and the Prices, Sizes, and Publishers’ Names of each Book. With a Co) ion 
a : * -aaee By Witt1am Swan SONNENSCHEIN. 740 pages, 4to, noth 
extra, 21s. his 

The Contents are :—OurISTIANITY, 112 sections; Non-CurIsTIAN * 

MyTHOLOGY, 49 sections ; PHILOSOPHY, 65 sections; SocreEry, 92 Pre ret 

GRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, and ETHNOGRAPHY, 56 sections ; History and ANTIQUITIES, 

98 sections ; B1oGRaPHy, 33 sections ; ScrENCE, 95 sections ; MEDICINE, 58 sections : 

Arts and TrapEs, 156 sections ; LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY, 150 sections, r 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK on RUSSIA and RUSSIAN NIHILISM, 
RUSSIA, POLITICAL and SOCIAL, 


By L. Trknomirov. 2 vols, 8vo. [In a few days, 


The MICROSCOPE in THEORY and PRACTICE 
By Professors CaRL NAEGELI and 8. SCHWENDENER. Translated by 7. 
MAYALL, jun., with a Preface by Frank Crisp, With 200 IIL., 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


LOUISE de KEROUALLE, DUCHESS of PORTS. 
MOUTH. In the Court of Charles it. ; or, How the Duke of Richmond 
gained his Pension. Coonpties from State Papers in the Archives of the 
French Foreign Office by H. Forneron. With a Preface by Mrs. G. M, 
CRAWFORD, of Paris. With 6 Engraved Portraits of Court Beauties from the 
Paintings at Hampton Court Palace, 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. [This day, 

“The Dukes of Richmond have had a big haul. In 1676 Charles II, granted to 
the Duke of Richmond and his heirs for ever a duty of one shilling per chaldron 
on all coals exported from the Tyne and consumed in England. In 1799 this was 
commuted for a pension of £29,000, chargeable on the Consolidated Fund. Later 
this annuity was funded or redeemed for £633,333 invested in Consols, and after. 
wards sold out and invested in land settled upon the Duke and his heirs,”— 

Scotsman, on “ Perpetual Pension Scandals,’’ 


BAYREUTH and FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND, 
By R. MILNER-BaRRY. With several Full-Page Plates, crown 8vo, 6s. 
ST. BERNARD’S: the Romance of a Medical Student. 


By Aiscunarius ScaLPEL. 1vol.,10s6d. This book, which is written by a 
London Hospital Surgeon of wide experience, might be fitly entitled, ‘ Behind 
the Scenes in a Great Hospital.” It describes in a manner never before 
adopted, and obviously under the guidance of personal experience at every 
step, the actual life, the doings and sufferings of doctors and patients, 
students and nurses, of these vast institutions in London. The revelations 
incidentally made at almost every page will undoubtedly prove startling, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE INSTITUTION, 


9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





Subscribed Capital * ae ana sae ae one ++« £1,000,000 
Annual Income (Premiums and Interest) ... ee i isu 101,441 
Total Assets (exclusive of paid-up Capital)... ie ‘ss we —- 743,286 





The Accumulated Life Fund is equal to 10} years’ premium income. 





Assurances granted on the lives and property of the Clergy, and also of the 
general public, upon very favourable terms and conditions, Advances are also 
made in connection with Life Assurance. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained of 

H,. M. BAKER, Secretary. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 

redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 

rez vt large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 
R. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS... ws ee eve, £7,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .. « soe ove wee 9,000,000 


APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 








“The famous Natural Mineral Water of the Apollinaris Spring 
continues to hold the leading position among table waters in this 
country as in America.’’—British Medical Journal, August 27th, 1887. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effeetual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had, Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E,C, 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letexu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR OASTLE. 


Catalogues on application, 


0oL D PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas, 








The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
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THE 
——!— and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


nvested Fands ..... ssoscoesseesese seences £7,324,034 
ae DEPARTMENT.—The magnitude of the 
y's business enables it to accept Insurances 

ba e most favourable terms. a : 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—All descriptions of Life 

ce and Annuities at moderate rates. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
um op sums assured in the new Participating 
, has been declared at each valuation. Policies 
ected before the close of this year will participate 
for two full years’ payments in the division as at 


1st, 1888. 

December WW’ CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give i facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

rerpoo! Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dubli 

i 1, London, Manchester, 3, Bris ublin. 
Uiechow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newoastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling. due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. | 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities msy be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Azents. 

Applications for Agencies invited. 

London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





ABROAD, 

ILWAY ACOIDENTS, 

EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
NSURED AGAINST BY THE 


I 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Income ove aa sae nae £246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000. 


oderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 


QuAIRMAN ... «. HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap OrricE—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


—- a HOME AND 
RA 








ION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ....ccccccccceeeees eee £1,500,000 
980,000 


BE WII, assntccacanssncsecasusonesae ° , 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

Q —- REMITTANCES are made to the 
jolonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 

may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank a, Lothbury, E.C., London, 

a 


Ys . 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BAN K, 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
QURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
omy. balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 

hange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 

, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March Slst, 1884, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
5 ESTABLISHED 1782. 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. ¥ 
ann claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
WILLIAM 0. PACDORALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—In all outward complaints a 
desperate effort should be made to at once remove 
these annoying infirmities, and of establishing a 
cure. The remarkable remedies discovered by Pro- 
peed Holloway will satisfactorily accomplish this 
ae result, without any of those dangers or 

tawbacks which attend the old method of treating 
ulcerative inflammations, scrofulous affections, and 
Scorbutic eruptions. The most timid invalids may 
use both the Ointment and Pills with the utmost 
Safety with certain success, provided a moderate 
sitention be bestowed on their accompanying 
ang ne Both the preparations soothe, heal, 
on purify. The one assists the other materially in 
t ecting cures and renewing strength by helping ex- 
austed Nature just when she needs such succour. 








LAUGHTER and TEABS, and BOTH TOGETHER, 


MR. LANGBRIDGE’S NEW 
BOOK OF BALLADS. 
Just ready, limp wrapper, price ls 6d, 


POOR FOLKS’ LIVES: 
Ballads and Stories in Verse. 


By FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 
Author of “Sent Back by the Angels,”” 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


David Roper’s Wife. | Pratt’s Conversion. 
My Little Missis. A Regular Bad ’Un. 
Ned Riigway’s Escape. Teddy O'Teague. 
The Ladies’ Devil. Andy Byrne. 
Jeanie’s Martyrdom, Blind Boy’s Bridge. 
J. Simpson Lets Out. | A Street Sermon. 


4A BOOK for RECITERS and WORKERS 
AMONG the POOR. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.’8 
PUBLICATIONS, 





‘* Very interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
TEN YEARS in MELANESIA. By 
the Rey. ALFRED Penny, M.A. With Chart and 
Illustrations drawn by the Author and H. J. 
Rhodes. Crown 8yo, fancy cloth boards, 5s. 
“Most interesting and instructive.’’—Noncon- 
formist. 





, Fifteenth Edition. . 
PASTOR in PAROCHIA. With the 
Appendix. By the Right Rev. W. WatsHam 
How, D.D. This invaluable help to the Clergy 
and District Visitors is to be had in various styles 
of binding. Cloth, 3s 6d; leather, 53; calf limp 
antique, 10s 6d ; best flexible morocco, 12s 6d. 


ie 16mo, fancy cloth boards, 1s 6d. 

CHILD'S OWN STORY-BOOK. In 
Short Words and Large Type. Coloured Plates 
by T. Pym. Second Edition. 





Third Edition, Revised, with additional Illustrations. 
GREAT BRITAIN for E 
BRITONS. By Exeanor Buttery. With 
numerous [llustrations of Places and People. 
Large crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
** Will give ‘ Little Britons ’ a better idea of their 
native land than they will obtain from a dozen dry 
geographies.”’—Literary World. 


2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 
IKE and UNLIKE. By Author of 
** Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘* Mohawks,” &c. 


London: SPpeNcER BLACcKETT, Successor to J. and 
R. Maxwell. 





Just published, in extra 8vo, price 12s. 


HE SELF-REVELATION of GOD. 
By Samvet Harris, D.D., LL.D, 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
In extra 8vo, price 12s, 


HE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS of 

THEISM. An Examination of the Personality 

of Man, to ascertain his Capacity to know and serve 

God, and the validity of the Principles underlying 
the Defence of Theism. 

‘In ‘ The Philosophical Basis of Theism ’ Dr, Harris 
laid the foundation, in the present work he raises 
the superstructure, and in both he has done good 
service to philosophy and theology. His is a mind 
full of knowledge, and rich in ripe reflection on the 
methods and results won in the past, and on the 
problems of the present hour. His argument is 
always conducted with the most direct reference to 
the state of the question now, and the difficulties he 
endeavours to meet are not those which were current 
a century ago or half-a-century ago, but those which 
are raised by the writings of such men as Herbert 
Spencer, Matthew Arnold, Frederic Harrison, and 
other leaders of thought at the present time.”’— 
Spectator. 

Edinburgh : T. and T. Cxiarx, 38 George Street ; 
London: Hamriton, ApAms, and Co, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Coytents, OCTOBER. 2s 6d. 

HAS THE SESSION BEEN UNFRUITFUL? By C. A. 
Whitmore, M.P. 

Tue Errecrs or Town Lirz vron THE HumAN Bopy, 
By J. M. Fothergill, M.D. 

“Prorection.”—THe PurcuaseE oF EMPLOYMENT 
AND THE SALE Or Work, By Lord Penzance. 


SHALL WOMEN GRaDvATE aT CamBRipGE? By J. P. 
Postgate. 


POETRY AND THE FrnE Arts. By the Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. 


Tue New ELectToraTe IN France. By Madame 
Blaze de Bury. 

RICHARD JEFFERIES ANDTHE OPEN Air. By Viscount 
Lymington, M.-P. 

Our First Ampuictronic Councit, By William 
Greswell, 

St. Luxe’s Summer, By Leonard Huxley. 

Tue Ervptive Force or MopeRN Fanaticism. By 
F. Banfield. 

Pouitics aT HomME AND ABROAD. 

CoRRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1887. 
1, How tHE Union oF IRELAND AND GREAT 
BriTaAIn WAS EFFECTED. 
2. THe Cuaneine Status oF WomeEN, 


8, THe FREE-TRADE STRUGGLE IN THE UNITED 
STaTES Of AMERICA, 


4, A New NoveList. 
5. A DecapDE OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM, 
6. ARE WE EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN ? 
7. Some Socrat Aspects OF CaNaDa. 
8. Tue QueeEN’s “REBEL SuBJEcTs.’’ 
9, INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
Tue EcLipse oF THE Sout.—Part II. 
10. ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, ScrENcE, 


2, Poxitics, Sociotocy, VoracEs, AND 
TRAVELS. 


8, History AND BroGRapuy, 
4, BELLES LETTRES, 


11, Home AFFAIRS. 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





|: on & Co.’23 OWN SAUCE, 


Qours,! PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
ani 


porm™> MEATS, Also 





Fissence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





rPURILE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 


GPECIALITIES | for INVALIDS. 
‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





RY’S 
URE 
ow TRATED 
OCOA. 


“‘T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It isthe drink par eacellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.” —W. H. R. STANLEY, 


-D. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





SPECTACLES. 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blind Se 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 


From 35 Guineas upwards. 


18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free, 








Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry, E.C, 
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SKETCHES OF CELIBATE WORTHIES. 


By JAMES COPNER, M.A. 
Second Edition, 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


ConTENTS :—QUEEN ELIZABETH—HORACE—VIRGIL—ERASMUS—Sir ISAAC NEWTON—Bishop 
BUTLER—KANT—COWPER—HANNAH MORE—General GORDON, &c. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, and WELSH, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Now ready, price 3s 6d, in White Parchment Binding. 
WARRIOR MEDICI,” 
GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE. 

AN HISTORICAL STUDY IN FLORENCE, 


“Tas 


FROM THE “‘ARCHIVIO STORICO’” AND ORIGINAL MSS. IN THE MAGLIABECHIANA LIBRARY. 


By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMOBE, 


Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” &c. 





LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 376 Strand, W.C. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
M A G N E S I A s muciaitena Siatien ition, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








post-free on 
application to the 
EXTRACT 
Avenue, London, 
- OF MEAT, 


UsE LIEBIG 
Cookery Book 
aan COM PANY’S 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, , 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 


eee 
OCTOBER NUMBER, 1887, 


HE MONTHLY pA 
T Edited by CHARLOTTE M. TON eT. 
Price 1s, 
ConTENTs. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. By th i 
— By ayes Shipton. wr eneine, 
A PLUNGE INTO TROUBLED Waters. i 
ooleriae. . By Miss 0. p, 

AMEOS FROM NGLISH HuIstory.,— 

PESTILENCE, ata amy 
PREPARATION OF PRAYER-Boox [, 

BurIAL SERVICE IN THE CHURCH. a 
Suort Essays. By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 
CONVERSATION ON Books. By the Editor, 
‘GUILD OF FRIENDS OF THE INFIRM IN Mixp.” 

A Frencu Town 1n TIME OF TROUBLE, a 
Visions. 

Hoty Days 1n Parapise. By CO, M, Prevost 
DEBATABLE GROUND. ‘ 

“There is no better companion for girlhood ; 
periodical literature than ‘ ‘fhe Month 2 
—Guardian, Hy Packet, 

London : WALTER SMITH and INNEs (la 
34 King Street, Covent Garden. _ Moztzy), 





Now ready, No. 12, OCTOBER i . 
post-free, 2s 9d. am 


ba LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW 
Edited by FREDERICK PoLLock, M.A., LL.D. 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the Universit; 
of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in the Inns 
Court. 
ConTENTS, 
Tue ORIGIN OF RicgHTs oF Common, B 
Scrutton. Maids 
a pues — 
1. By Professor John C. Gray, Harvard, 
rae Te ey HW, Challis “i ‘ 
HE DIVISION OF PROPERTY INTO REAL AND PR 
Estate. By M. H. Box. an 
DEFINITION OF Fraup. By Melville M. Bigelow, 
RRCEIVERS CERTIFICATES, By Charles Fisk Beach, 
jun. 
Hinpu Law In Mapras. By John D. Mayne. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES, 
Notes:—Shipping Cases in the House of Lords; 
Publication of Lectures (‘‘ Caird v. Sime”); &, ” 
CoNTENTS OF EXCHANGES, 


STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


7 ASTIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. Price 5s. 
Contents FOR OCTOBER, 1887, 

1, INDIAN PRINCES AT CourT. 

2. BuRMAH: OUR GATE TO CHINA. By Archibald R, 
Colquhoun. 

3. WaRREN HastInGs In BeEnares, 1781. By Sir 
Edward Colebrooke, Bart. 

4, THE First ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN, By Demetrius 
Boulger. 

. = a INDIAN oo. By John D. Mayne. 

. FOREST SERVICE IN InDIA, By Major-Gen' 
Michael, 0.8.1. , ‘ we 

7. Wipow AnD INFANT MARRIAGE IN Benaat. By 
H. H. Risley. 

8. GENERAL PRJEVALSKY ON CENTRAL Asta. Trans- 
lated by Captain Francis Beaufort, 8.A. 

9, THE AFGHAN BovunpaRy Commission, By 
“ Asiaticus,”’ 

Summary OF Events; REVIEWS. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster 8q., EC 


OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
OCTOBER, 1887, Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, 
M.D., and GrorGE H. Savacr, M.D. Price 3s 6d, 
ConrTENTS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, HELD AT THE LONDON MEeEpIcAL Socrety’s 
Rooms, CHANDOS STREET, W., JuLY 277TH, 1887, 
By Frederick Needham, M.D. 

OvuTDOOR WORK AS A REMEDIAL AGENT IN INSANITY, 
Ry Lloyd Francis, M.D, 

ETIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, AND TREATMENT OF PvER- 
PERAL INSANITY. By A, Campbell Clark, M.D. 
Our Laws AND OuR Starr, By Oscar Woods, M.B. 
ON THE USE OF GALVANISM IN THE TREATMENT OF 
CerTAIN Forms oF Insanity. By Joseph Wigles- 

worth, M.D. 

Lunacy Acts AMENDMENT Bitu.—IrisH Lunacr 
Law.—EXAMINATION AND Prizes IN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL MEDICINE; &c. 

REVIEWS OF LORD SHAFTESBURY'S LIFE, SHELLEY, &. 
London: J. and A, CuurcHILt, New Burlington 

Street, W. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 219, for OCTOBER, 
1, TEacHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AS A CAREER 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN OF THE UPPER CLASSES. 
2. Tue Last New COLLEGE. 
8. Nores oN SOME GERMAN ScHOOLS.—III, KNABEN- 
BuRGERSCHULE, 
4, MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR WomEN. By Sophia Jex- 
Blake, M.D. 
5, Some Books IN THE TEACHERS’ GUILD CATALOGUE. 
By Rev. R. H. Quick. 
6. A Houipay IN A Boa. 
7. OccasIONAL NOTES: CORRESPONDENCE. 
8, SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES: ForEe1@gN NOTES. 
9, OuR TRANSLATION PRIZE. 











Price 6d; per post, 7d. 


Offices: 86 FieEet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 
London: G@. MitcHeit and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co,, Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 
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BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 864. OCTOBER, 1887, 2s 6d, 
ConrTENTS. 


2, GLADSTONE AND THE InIsH QuESTION. By Lord 


Brabourne. 
JorcE. Chaps. 21-24. - 
: THREE GERMAN NovFLs. 
Tan 08D Oo DAs WERDEN P—Diz Nivpraut.—DER 


RoMAN DER STIFIsDAME. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN EnauisH ENGINEER ON THE 


Conao. wa 
AupRED, THE HERO Kine. By “J. 8. B. 


Pavt JONES. By Millicent Erskine Wemyss. 


SraTvE aT Sais.—THE GLiove. By 
Tae Ve Schiller, Translated by Sir Theodore 


Martin, K.C.B. 

Tae RECONSTRUCTED War OFFICE. 

Wim BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
OCTOBER. 2s 6d. 
zam’s HisToRY OF THE InisH Unton. By the 





Iieht Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. 


P. 
Tae New AFGHAN FronTIER, By Colonel Sir West 


‘ K.C.8.I1., C.B. 
pi Boce ‘Lire or East Lonpon. By Beatrice 


Bee Revisirep.—II. By H.E. the Nawab Sir 


, K.0.LE. 
“ _ Wimesn's Tair.” By William Archer. 


LeTreRs ON PHANTASMS: A Repty. By Edmund 
toe Posrtt0N OF THE UNIONISTS. By Edward 


0.B. 
Toe PARLIAMENTARY Breakpown. By Frank H. 
ere FOR THE LITTLE ONES. By Edward 


on. 
.. Mopern CaTHOLIcIsmM. By the Hon. 


Mr. Justice Stephen. 
London: Kegan Pavt, Trencu, and Co. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents For OCTOBER. 
Arouan Lire In ArGHan Sonas. By Professor 
Darmesteter. ; 

In PRAISE OF THE CounTRY. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
Tur DATE OF THE PENTATEUCH. By W. Robertson 
Smith, LL.D. a q ‘ 
MicnazL Katxorr. By an Englisa Resident in 


Russia. ; 
Tye Fatt OF Prices. By the Hon. David A. Wells, 


LL.D. 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Edward A. Free- 


man, D.C.L. 
Tue Story OF ZEBEHR PasHa.—II. By Flora L. 


Shaw. 
Tue RAILWAY QUESTION IN ManiToBa. By Goldwin 


mith. 
ConTEMPORARY RecorD: Science, By Professor 
Garnett. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


‘om FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
OCTOBER. 


Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 

Last Words OF SHELLEY. By Professor E. Dowden. 

THE PHysicAL CONDITION OF THE Masses. By 
Charles Roberts, F.R.C.S. 

Brways OF GREEK Sona. By Andrew Lang. 

Tue Story oF Tonga. By Coutts Trotter. 

WEALTH AND THE WorKING Ciasses.—IV. By W. 
H. Mallock. 

PascaL THE Sceptic. By W. L. Courtney. 

THE FLIGHT OF PERO DE’ MEDicr. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. 

Tue WomEN OF Cutvatry. By E. Lynn Linton. 

Fink Passages In VERSE AND PROSE, Selected by 
Living Men of Letters.—III. 

Cuapman and Hatt, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








Now ready, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 60, OCTOBER. 
ConTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of “‘ John Herring,” ‘ Mehalah,”’ 
&c, Chaps. 5-9, 
My Orp Vitiace. By Richard Jefferies. 


Sm Moon AND THE WEATHER, By John Westwood 
iver. 


Tue Story oF THE RippLinag TRAIN. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 


*. R. L. Stevenson as A Porr. By Edmund 
ose, 


Ix Mammorn Cave. By John Burroughs. 

Oxe TRAVELLER ReturRNs.—III. By David Christie 
Murray and Henry Herman, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 
NoOwWwWLEOD GE 


Conducted by R. A. PROCTOR, 
OCTOBER, price 61. 





ConTENTS, 
Human Lire. THE NATURALIST’S 
PLeasant Hours wItH LABORATORY, 


VARYING ASPECTS OF THE 
Eartu’s GLOBE. 

THE FACE OF THE SKY FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Our Wuist CoLumn. 

Our CuEss CoLuMN. 

9 Coy &e. 

London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co, 


THE MICROSCOPE, 
HEIGHT OF CLoups, 
Fire-Worsuip, | 
THE BiaNkeEt-Fisu. 
Tue Man In THE Moon. 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready. 


Lord CARTERET: a Political Biography. By 


ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE, Ini vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


**The almost omits oblivion which covers the career of Lord Carteret is one of the curiosities of 
English political and historical literature. Few names were better known than his in the political world of 
his own day; no English statesman of his time had so wide an European reputation. ‘I feel a pride,’ the 
Earl of Chatham once said in the House of Lords, long after Carteret was dead, ‘in declaring that to his 
patronage, to his friendship and instruction, I owe whatever I am.’ Carlyle speaks of Carteret in the 
impersonal way in which he sometimes reveals his own opinions, as ‘ thought by some to be, with the one 
exception of Lord Chatham, the wisest Foreign Secretary we ever had.’ Horace Walpole reckoned that in 
all his life he had seen only five great men, and that the greatest genius of the five was Carteret. Chesterfield 
was by no means inclined to an indulgent estimate of | venga in the last days of Carteret’s life Chester- 
field wrote to his son :—* Lord Granville, they say, is dying. hen he dies, the ablest head in England dies 
too.’ "—Extract from the Preface. 


MEMOIRS of Marshal de VIELLEVILLE. 


A GENTLEMAN of the OLDEN TIME: Francois 


de Scépeaux, Sire de Vielleville, 1509-1571. Being Portraits and Stories of the Sixteenth 
Century, during the Reign of Henri II. ByC.Coienet. Translated by C. B. Pirman. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“ At the time when noblemen rarely took up the pen, they generally had in their employ a secretary, 
at once a confidant and a friend, who wielded it for them. It was in this way that the memoirs of De 
Guesclin, the Constable de Richemont Bayard, and many others were prepared. These memoirs, writtan 
while the events they narrated were still fresh, and without any sort of affectation, are very valuable docu- 
ments for the historian. 

“Vincent Carloix, having been attached for six-and-thirty years to Vielleville’s person, and having 
accompanied Lim in all his campaigns and travels, gives us the animated impression of his life which can 
only be derived from an eye-witness. 

‘The manuscripts came into the possession of Pére Griffet in the eighteenth century, after having been 
stowed away for nearly two centuries in the archives of a chateau.””—From the Introduction. 


LETTERS from CRETE. Written during the 


Spring of 1886. By Cuartes Epwarpes. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, lis. 


My CONSULATE in SAMOA. A Record of Four 


Years’ Sojourn in the Navigators Islands; with Personal Experiences of King Malietoa 
Laupepa, his Country, and his Men. By W. B. Cuurcuwarp, late Acting British Consul 
and Deputy-Commissioner for the Western Pacific. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s LADY GRACE. 83 vols. 
Mr. W. E. Norris’s MAJOR and MINOR. 3 vols. 


“In this, his latest book, Mr. Norris remains the elegant and slightly caustic writer he has ever been, 
while Sie eeeenye of the world and sympathy with human nature have become wider and more real.”— 
Morning Post. 


Lady Margaret Majendie’s PRECAUTIONS. 


3 vols. 


Mrs. Wynne’s The STORY of a KISS. 3 vols. 
An UGLY DUCKLING. By Henry Erroll. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


LATEST ADDITIONS, 6s. 


Marie |)VENDETTA! 
Corelli’s (A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 


Rhoda Broughton’s DOCTOR CUPID. 
Rosa N. Carey’s WEE WIFIE. 
Jessie Fothergill’s BORDERLAND. 


Mr. W. E. {A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
Norris’s (THIRLBY HALL. 


Mrs. Annie Edwardes’s A GIRTON GIRL. 


ALSO A SIX-SHILLING EDITION OF 


Mr. Mallock’s The OLD ORDER CHANGES, 


Miss Oline Keese’s BROAD ARROW. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By Mrs. 


Woops. 3s 6d. 
TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 6s. 
The RING of GYGES. By C. W. Lisle 6s. 
ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. 6s. 
The DANVERS JEWELS. Second Edition. ls. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 














M. L. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S NEW BOOKS, 
PICTURES from HOLLAND. Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. By Ricnarp Lovert, M.A. With 132 Illustrations, imperial 
8vo, 8s, handsome cloth, gilt. The New Volume of the” Pen and Pencil” Series. 


The LAND of the PHARAOHS. Including 


a Sketch of Sinai, Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the late Rev. SamuEL 
Mannina, LL.D. New Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten, by Ricnarp 
Lovett, M.A. With many new Engravings, 83, handsome cloth, gilt. 


The HISTORY of the JEWS, from the War 


with Rome to the Present Time. By the Rev. B. CO. Apams, M.A., Vicar of 
Old Shoreham, Author of “* Wykehamica,” &c. 8vo, 88, cloth boards. 


The DISEASES of the BIBLE. By Sir J. 


Rispon BENNETT, ex-President of the Royal College of Physicians. ‘ By- 
Paths of Bible Knowledge,” Vol. IX. 23 6d, cloth boards. 


NON - CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS of the 


WORLD. Present-Day Tracts. Special Volume, Containing the Six Tracts 
by Sir W. Murr, Drs. Leaar, Murray MitcHet, and H. B, ReYNOoLDs. 
2s 6d, cloth boards, 


The PRESENT CONFLICT with UNBELIEF. 


A Survey and a Forecast. By the Rev. Joun Ke xy, Editor of the ‘‘ Present 
Day Tracts. 4d 


The ENCHIRIDION ADDRESSED to 


LAURENTIUS. BeingaTreatise on Faith, Hope,and Love. By AUGUSTINE, 
Bishop of Hippo. “Christian Classics Series,” No, 2. 2s, cloth gilt top. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. 


By Various Writers. Vol. IV. Containing Chalmers, Livingstone, Juan and 
Alphonso de Valdez, Burder, John a’Lasco, Isaac Watts, Alderman Kelly, John 
Foxe, Christmas Evans, Palissy, Faraday, and Gossner. 1s 6d, cloth boards. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL and JUDAH, 


from the Decline of the Two Kingdoms to Assyrian and Babylonian Captivity. 
Being the Seventh and Concluding Volume of the Bible History, containing 
full Indexes to the whole Series. By ALFRED EpERsHEIM, M.A, Oxon., D D., 
Ph.D. 33, cloth. The Complete Work can now be obtained in four volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth boards, 16s the set. 


LIFE on the CONGO. By W. Holman 


BENTLEY, of the Baptist Missionary Society. With an Introduction by Rev. 
GEORGE GRENFELL, Explorer of the Upper Congo. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, Is 6d, cloth. 


The CHILDREN of MADAGASCAR. By 


H. F. Stanpinea, of Antananarivo, With Illustrations, 3s 6d, cloth gilt. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Eighth 


Volume of the GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 83, in handsome cloth ; 9s, in special 
Art-binding ; 9s 6d, with gilt edges ; 12s 6d, half-morocco, marbled edges. 


The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. The Ninth 


Volume of the BOY’S OWN PAPER. 83s, handsome cloth ; 9s 6d, gilt edges ; 
12s 6d, half-morocco, marbled edges. 
N.B.—The first penny weekly numbers of New Volumes of the BOY’S OWN 
PAPER and the GIRL’S OWN PAPER were published September 27th, and the 
first sixpenny monthly parts will be ready October 26th. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW; and of all Booksellers. 


r 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOoKgs 


Just published, imperial 8vo, 123 6d, 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS 


W. M. THACKERAY, 
1847-1855. 
With Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


**The most charming letters that ever were printed.” —Daily News 


‘* Of the value and interest of these letters it is al i : 
highly.” —Atheneum. is almost impossible to speak too 


“ Thackeray’s letters to Mr. and Mrs. Brookfi i i * 
aye Bue rs. Brookfield are delightful illustrations of 


ator. 
“One of the most delightful volumes of the 1 -and- ” 
Saturday Review. ast five-and-twenty years."— 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S Works, 


Now ready, price 1s 6d, in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, ce. 1 vol. 
*,* A farther Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition, 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONAR 
BIOGRAPHY.” O¥ NATIONAL 
Now ready, price 12s 6d, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME XII. (CONDOR—CRAIGIBE), royal 8vo, of the : 


OGRAPHY, 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
VOLUME XIII. will be issued on January 2nd, 1888, and f, 
intervals of Three Months, ‘ eer Wana 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES ANY 
BOOKSELLER, — 

NOTICE.—After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Vol ‘ 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” will be Bie from I2s y 
in cloth, and from 18s to 20s in half-morocco. This alteration in price is made 
necessary by the great excess of the cost of a above the original estimate 
The error in the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who 
have examined the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in 
its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of 
the work has been published, and considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the 
Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of their original expectation 
that ‘‘ The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” would be completed 
in about Fifty Volumes. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 52, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, containing, among other Articles of Interest :— 
The GAVEROCKS, Chaps. 46 to 50. By the AUTHOR of 
‘* MEHALAH,”’ “ JOHN HERRING,” “ COURT ROYAL,” §c.— 
CONCERNING MEN. By a WOMAN.—WELCOME RAIN—The 
CAUSE of CHARACTER; &c., &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 10, OCTOBER, 1887. 


ConTENTS. 


ScaRLET FEVER IN THE METROPOLIS. By W. M. Acworth, a Manager of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 


On a CANADIAN SALMON River. PartI, By Lady Macdonald. 

For TuHosE Wuo Love Music, By Axel Munthe, Author of “ Letters from a 
Mourning City.” 

A Royat anp AncieNT Game. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 

Some Opp NuMBERS, 

My ADVERTISEMENT. By Paul Cushing. 

Tue Story OF AN OLD FRIEND. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 

Sermons, By A. C. Benson, 

AT THE GRASMERE Sports. 

WoRDsWORTH AND JAPAN. By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 

A Hor-Winp Day in AvstraLia, By Stephen Thompson. 

Mayor Lawrence, F.L.S.—(Continued.) By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 

Our Lisrary List. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 
A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY.” 

** An excellent work.’’—Record. 

“ Singularly lucid and fascinating.’’—Nonconformist, 

“It is written in a clear, terse, and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the 
salient features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it 
records in admirable perspective.’’—Scotsman, 

“*A work of great interest Shows keen sympathy with spiritual life in all 
its forms.’’—Freeman. 

“The style is perfectly clear, and there is no page that is devoid of interest.””— 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 


London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 


PSTALAS and DOWNSTALIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and+CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





Now ready, Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 170 pp., crown 8vo. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, POST-FREE. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH: 


With Thoughts on Theism, and Suggestions towards 
a Public Religious Service in Harmony with 
Modern Science and Philosophy. 

London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





AN EARLY FRENCH STORY. 


AUCASSIN and NICOLETTE: a Love- 
Story, Edited in Old French, and Rendered in Modern 
English, with Introduction, Glossary, §c., by Mr. F. W. 
BOURDILLON, M.A., is ready this day at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, feap. 8vo, printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, price 7s 6d. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The New Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“ WEATHER,’ a Popular Exposition of the Nature of 
Weather-Changes from Day to Day, by the Hon, RALPH 
ABERCROMBY, Fellow of the Royal Meteorological 
Society, and Author of “ Principles of Forecasting by 
Means of Weather-Charts,” is now ready at all Book- 


sellers’, crown 8vo, with 96 Figures, price 5s. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
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NOW READY. 


Price 5s. 


DEAD MAN’S ROCK: 


A Romance. 


By Q. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited; and all Booksellers. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION, 
in MONTHLY PARTS, 7d and 83d, of 


CASSELL’S OLD and NEW LONDON. A 
Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. By WALTER 
TuorNBURY and Epwarp Watrorp. With upwards of 1,200 
Illustrations and Maps. 


*,* With Part I., now ready (price 8}d), is issued a LARGE 
MAP of LONDON in COLOURS, brought down to the present 
date (scale four inches to the mile). 


“¢Qld and New London,’”’ remarked the Saturday Review, “ is cer- 
tain of giving pleasure. It contains all the stories, traditions, gossip, 
and memories that make the history and romance of the town. It is 
copiously illustrated, and every reader, whatever his taste, will find 


something to interest or instruct him.” 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited; and all Booksellers. 


—$ ye 


CHARLES BURNET AND _ 0CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 
Immediately will be published, crown 8vo, 


LOVE, 
THE FULFILLING OF THE LAW. 


Extracts from the Writings and MSS. of the late 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 


Selected and Arranged by his Daughter, A.C. MACLEOD. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE SCOTTISH PULPIT; 


From the Reformation to the Present Day. 


By the Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Author of “ Joseph the Prime Minister,”’ &. 


EDWARD A. RAND. 
In October will be published, Illustrated, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


FIGHTING THE SEA; 
or, a Winter at the Life-Saving Station. 
By EDWARD A. RAND. 














H. R. HAWSIS, M.A. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 
(Asia, Africa, Europe.) 
By the Rey. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


This volume forms an Introduction to the Series on “ Christ and Christianity,” 
and is a * bird’s-eye ”’ view of the “ Religious Consciousness of Mankind,” as ex- 
hibited im the chief Religions of the World before Christ, 


SARAH TYTLER. 
In October will be published, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


HER GENTLE DEEDS. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 


‘*A charming book for girls of all ages. The heroine of ‘Her Gentle Deeds’ is 
one whose acquaintance it is good to make.” 


CHARLES BURNET and CO, 9 Buckingham Street, Strand. 





MACMILLAN AND _ 0CO.’S_ LIST. 





NEW NOVELS. 
ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of 


“Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor,” “ Hogan, M.P.,” “The Hon. Miss 
Ferrard,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 3ls 6d. 


The NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 


Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Augusta 
Nok , Author of ** Wandering Willie,” ‘From Generation to Generation,’” 
‘Owen Gwynne’s Great Work.” 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d, 


[Ready October 7th, 


GNOSTICISM and AGNOSTICISM, and 


other Sermons. By the Rev. Gzorae Satmoy, D.D, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Trinity College, Dublin, and Chancellor of the Order of St. Patrick. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS. By 


the Rev. E, C. WickHAM, M.A., Master of Wellington College, late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The PLEASURES of LIFE. By Sir John 


Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., D.O.L. Third Edition, Feap. 8yvo, 
3s 6d, 


The LIFE of RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By J. L. Cazor, his Literary Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 18s. 


3 vols. 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the QUEEN, 


PRINCE LUCIFER. By Alfred Austin, 


Author of “ Savonarola: a Tragedy,” ‘‘ Soliloquies in Song,” “ At the Gate 
of the Convent, and other Poems,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready October 7th. 


The PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. Dicey, 
B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of 
English Law, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. 
Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. (Neat week. 


A HISTORY of the IRISH UNION. 


A HISTORY of the LEGISLATIVE UNION 


of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By T. Dunsar IncRAm, LL.D., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, formerly Professor of Jurisprudence, and 
of Hindu and Muhammedan Law in the Presidency College, Calcutta. Demy 
8vo, 10s 6d. 

Mr. Joun Brieut, in his letter to the Times, August 8, says:—‘'I have read 
Mr. Dunbar Ingram’s book with great interest, and hops it may be widely read. 
asad Mr. Ingram’s excellent book will be very useful with all who can read and 
reason upon the great contest which is now before us.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 336, for OCTOBER, price 1s, contains : — 


1, THE PEEtites. By Goldwin Smith. | 6. Notes sy A RAMBLER. 

2, COLERIDGE AND THE QvuanTOCK|7. AcRoss THE DivipE ON A BucE- 
Hitts. By William Greswell. BOARD. By A. H. Paterson. 

3. OcTOBER, 8. Tue PROFESSION OF LETTERS. 

4. M. AnaTOLE France. By W. x ig With tae Immortats. By F. 








Courtney. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 17-18, 
5. HomeR THE BOTANIST. (Conclusion. ) 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
The First Number of a NEW VOLUME. 


The English LMlustrated Magazine 


For OCTOBER contains Contributions by 


A. C. Swinburne, W. Outram Tristram, 
The Author of ‘*Mehalah,’?| F. Marion Crawford, 
Professor W. Minto, H. D. Traill, 
and Richard Jefferies. 
With Illustrations by 
J. W. North, 


bee tnall, 
Es. Se Hugh Thomson. 


Herbert Railton, 
1. A Portrait Stupy. From a Drawing by E. F. Brewtnall, R.W.S. Frontis- 
piece, 
2. Toa Seamew. Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


3. Coacuina Days AND Coacuinc Wars. W. Outram Tristram. With Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Railton. 


4, THE Story oF JaEL. Chaps.1-3, By the Author of “ Mehalah.” 

5. SumMER in Somerset. Richard Jefferies. With Illustrations by J. W. 
North, R.W.S. 

6. A NATIONAL HyMN FOR THE UniTEpD States oF America. F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 

7, Tue MeprATIon OF RaLtpH HaRDELOT. Chaps. 1-5. Professor W. Minto. 

8. Er Caetera. H. D. Traill. 

Ornamental Friezes, Headpieces, Tailpieces, and Initial Lettors. 


Profusely Illustrated. Monthly, price 6d; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription 
6s 6d ; or by post, 8s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S FIRST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Now ready. 
NEW WORK by Dr. 0. W. HOLMES on his RECENT VISIT to EUROPE. 


OUR HUNDRED DAYS in EUROPE. By Dr. Oliver 
WENDELL Hotes. Small post 8vo, printed on estra fine paper, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. 

From review in the Times :—‘‘ It is hard to re and choose out of the agree- 
able records which Dr. Wendell Holmes gives of his experiences, fcr all his pages 
are equally pleasant, and — the nature of the case, no one event is much 

rtant than any other.” F ss 

ayy Solow in the Globe :—*Dr. Holmes’s volume is full of literary and 

personal interest.” 


PEN and PENCIL in ASIA MINOR; or, Notes from the 
Levant. By Witi1am Cocuran, Member of the Society of Arts, the High- 
land and Agricultural Society, London and Edinburgh, and formerly of the 
Asiatic Society, London and Shanghai. Illustrated with 89 Engravings, 
made chiefly from Water-Colour Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, (October. 








**In the flood of many waters they shall not come nigh unto him.” 
NOTICE.—NOW READY, the NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The GREAT 
: LONE LAND.” 


The CAMPAIGN of the CATARACTS. Being a Personal 
Narrative of the Great Nile Expedition of 1884-5. By Colonel Sir W. F. 
Burter, K.O.B., Author of “The Great Lone Land.” With Illustrations 
from Drawings by Lady Butler; also 2 Map of the Nile from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Equatorial Lakes. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 183. 

“Tt has all the grace and fascination of Colonel-Butler’s previous books.’’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

“That the story of those months of toil, and hope, and warfare, told by so 
brilliant a pen, is full of interest for those who already know its chief events, it 
is hardly necessary to add; nor need it be said that Lady Butler's illustrations 
add much to the value of her husband’s work.’—Morning Post. 


THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA; with an Appendix on the 
Diplomacy and Delimitation of the Russo-Afghan Frontier. Illustrated with 
76 Engravings, and a Map showing the Frontier as officially negotiated and 
the Author’s Route. By Henry Lanspet, D.D., M.R.A.S.. F.R.GS., 
Author of “ Through Siberia” and “‘ Russian Central Asia, including Kuldja, 
Bokhara, Khiva, and Merv.”” Demy 8vo, 700 pp., 12s. 


THROUGH the WEST INDIES. By Mrs. Granville 


Layarp. Small post 8vo. 
A NEW WORK on TRADE and TRAVEL in CHINA, 
THROUGH the YANG-TSE GORGES; or, Trade and Travel 


in Western China, By Anrcurpatp J. Littix, F.K.G.S., of Ichang. 8vo0, 
with Map, cloth. 

Trade of China—Shanghai to Ichang—Environs of Ichang—Through the 
Gorges—Chung-King and its Neighbourhood—Life in Szechuen—Missionaries— 
Parssoorapey of the Yang-tse Valley—Opening of the Upper Yang-tse to Foreign 

rade, &c. 


AUSTRAL AFRICA: Losing it or Ruling it. Being Incidents 
and Experiences in Bechuanaland, Cape Colony, and England. By JoHN 
MACKENZIE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Maps and numerous a, tly. 

On a SURF-BOUND COAST; or, Cable Laying in the 


African Tropics. By A, P. Crovck, Crown 8vo, cloth. 


The QUEEN’S HIGHWAY from OCEAN to OCEAN. By 
Stuart CuMBERLAND, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Rabbi’s Spell,” &c. 
Illustrated with very fine Photographs, reproduced by the Collotype Process, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


“Thoroughly trustworthy and thoroughly interesting. His own experiences 
are vividly and easily described ; he lets us see the land and the people.”’—Scots. 


man, 

** A very readable Ook. 7.2% is replete with information, and any one reading 
it will be able to form a very clear notion respecting the scenery and the capa- 
bilities of the Great North-West.”-—-Truth. 


DIGGING, SQUATTING, and PIONEERING LIFE in the 
HOBTHEGN TERGITORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Dourmzo 


AROUND the WORLD ona BICYCLE. By Thos. Stevens. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


WANDERINGS on WHEEL and on FOOT throvgh 
EUROPE, By Huey Carian, M.A. Crown 8vo, fancy a” 


SKETCH of the FORESTRY of WEST AFRICA. By A.C. 


Mooney, Governor of Lagos. Orewn 8vo, cloth. 


CAPITAL BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. 
The BOY TRAVELLERS on the CONGO. Adventures 


of Two Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stanley “ Through the Dark 
Continent.” By Col. THomas W. Knox, Anthor of ‘*The Boy Travellers in 
the Far East,” “‘ In South America,” and “In Russia,’ “The Young Nim- 
rods,” “ The Voyage of the ‘ Vivian,’” &c. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 


TWO NEW WORKS by JULES VERNE. 
The CLIPPER of the CLOUDS. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


NORTH against SOUTH. Very numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d, 





RAN AWAY from the DUTCH; or, Borneo from South 
to North. By M. T. H. PerExagrr, late of the Dutch Indian Service, Square 
8yo, with 10 Illustrations, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORIgaL. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a MINISTER to FRANGE: th, 


Empire, the Franco-German War, the Commune, and the 
B, WasHEceneE, LL.D. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with Tilustrations. Sia E. 


AUTHENTIC BIOGRAPHY of Rev. HENRY WARD 
BexEcuEk. Authorised by his Family, largely Autobiographic, Now 
written by his Son, Witt1aM O. BEECHER, and his Son-in-Law, Rey Seite 
ScovILLE, assisted by Mrs. Henny Warp Begcuer, Elegantly and prof 
illustrated. Every Illustration engraved expressly for this book, Poon 
Diary kept by Mr. Beecher, no part of which has been made - 
appear in this Work. One elegant Steel Plate from a recent Pho 
other fine Illustrations from old family Daguerreotypes and Pictares be 
before published. Large 8vo. bout the end of the = 

BURTON (RICHARD F.), K.C.M.G.: his Early Private, 
and: Public Life. Also an Abridgment of his Travels an Exploration 
— from more than fifty volumes of his own works and “soaries 

dited by Francis Hitcuman, Author of “The Public Life of the Batl of 
Beaconsfield,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, [In 


The LIFE of Mrs. GODOLPHIN. By John Evelyn of 
Wootton, Esq. New Edition. Edited by Witt1am Hanrcovrr, of oad 
Park, Oxon. Gt. Feap. 8vo, printed at Chiswick Press on hand-made 
gilt top, cloth extra. mn [Short 

LOWELL (J. R.)—LIFE of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


Small post 8vo cloth. 





DEDICATED, by SPECIAL PERMISSION, to his Eminence CARD 
* MANNING, ARCHBISHOP of WES TER, sn 
Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo, of ov p det 


LIFE of LEO XIIL. By Bernard O'Reilly, D.D, LD,, 
Laval. Written with the Encouragement, Approbation, and Blessing of 
his Holiness the Pope, from an Authentic Memoir furnished by his Order, 
Two very fine Steel Engravings, the Portrait of the Pope froma Photograph 
bearing the autograph signature of his Eminence, and the Portrait of 
Cardinal Parocchi; two handsome Coloured Lithographs, and numerous 
Fall-Page Wood Engravings, cloth extra, gilt, plain edges, 18s ; handsomely 
bound in half-leather, gilt edges, 25s. 


N.B.—An Edition de Luze, of which only a limited number are printed, on 
hand-made paper, imperial 8vo, £3 3s, 


The FIGHTING VERES: an Historical Biography of Sir 
Francis Vere and Lord Vere, his Brother, leading Generals in the Nether- 
lands when England was aiding the Dutch. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 


MAURY (Comr. M. F.), LIFE of. By his Daughter. Fdited 
by Mr. CLEMENTS Markuam, 0.B. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
*,* Commander Maury’s name is well known as the author of * The Physical 


Geography of the Sea and its Meteorology,”’ which work has passed through over 
twenty editions in this country alone. 


WILLIAM I. and the GERMAN EMPIRE: a Biographical 


and Historical Sketch, By G. Barnett SmitH, Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 


The PYTCHLEY HUNT, PAST and PRESENT: its 
History, from its Foundation to the Present Day. With Personal Anecdotes 
and Memoirs of the Masters and Principal Members. By H. O. NeTHERcors, 
Esq., fifty years a Member of this famous Hunt. Illustrated by authorised 
a and a View of the Old Pytchley Hall. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


The CORSAIRS of FRANCE. By C. B. Norman (late 90th 
Light Infantry), Author of ‘‘ Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East,” &. With 
Portraits and Map, 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


RAMBAUD’S HISTORY of RUSSIA. An entirely New 


Edition, 3 vols. demy 8vo, with many Illustrations, cloth extra, 21s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
The FROZEN PIRATE. By W. Clark Russell. 2 vols. 
KNIGHT (A. L.)—In the WEB of DESTINY. 1 vol. 
GIBBON (CHAS.)—YARMOUTH COAST. 
The MAID and the MONK. By W. Stanhope. 3 vols. 
FIELD (Mrs.)—ANCHORAGE. By Mrs. Horace Field. 2 


vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 


De LEON (EDWIN).—UNDER the STARS and UNDER 
the CRESCENT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


EARL (H. P.)—His SISTERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
MOHAMMED BENANI: a Story of To-Day. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 10s 6d. 
HERMOSA; or, in the Valleys of the Andes, By Mrs. J. 


E. Martin, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, [Now ready. 


RAPHAEL BEN ISAAC. By John Bradshaw. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 12s, [Neat week. 
The HUNDREDTH MAN. ByF.R. Stockton. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. [Forming New Volume of Low’s “‘ Standard Novels.” | 


The LAST NOVEL by the late RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Now ready. 


AMARYLLIS at the FAIR: a Novel. By Richard 





Jxrrerizs, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “‘ Green Ferne Farm,” 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET. 
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